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With the “Spectator” of Saturday, April 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pee ets 
HE world is in suspense, for the sword of war hangs 
over it by a thread. Till President McKinley has sent 
his Message to Congress on Monday no one can say whether 
there will be armed intervention in Cuba, which is of course 
war, or whether by some miracle peace will be secured. The 
Message to Congress was expected to be delivered on 
Wednesday, bat at the last moment it was announced 
that the President had decided to postpone his Message till 
Monday. No one is able to say exactly what was the ground 
for this sudden change of front, but the most probable 
explanation seems to be that the American Consul in Cuba 
had pressed for delay, in order that he might secure the 
departure of all American citizens before a declaration of 
war. There are, it is said, some two thousand Americans in 
Cuba, and it was feared that after a warlike Message from 
the President they would be exposed to massacre. Meantime 
Congress is seething with excitement over the postponement, 
and sois the extremer portion of the Press. Many of the 
newspapers, however, support the President; and this is, we 
fancy, the opinion of the reasonable classes. They trust the 
Executive rather than the Legislature in a grave crisis. With 
the rumours of foreign intervention we have dealt elsewhere. 
The Continental Powers do not love the American Republic, 
but we cannot imagine that they would be so mad as to risk 
a war with the whole Anglo-Saxon race, for that is the risk. 








A curious item in the news from America must not be over- 
looked. It is the official, or semi-official, statement that if 
war takes place, America will not, as might have been 
expected, instantly recognise Cuban independence. The 
reason given, and as we think a perfectly sound reason, is that 
if America takes the grave responsibility of intervening— 
ie, turning Spain out of Cuba—she must be sure that a 
really sound and stable form of government is set up. 
Otherwise the last state of Cuba might be worse than the 
first. But if America recognised the Cuban Government 
prematurely she could not invade the island without the 
leave of the Cuban Government, though from a military point 
of view such invasion might be absolutely necessary. People 
who do not stop to consider may be inclined to hold that this 
resolve shows that America is bent on “grabbing” Cuba; 
but in reality it only shows that American statesmen do not 
want, if the war is carried into Cuba, to have their Generals 
suffer the intolerable things suffered by Wellington at the 


Government being thus overlooked; bat we do not suppose 
its protest will have much influence at the White House. 


Very little has been heard from Madrid since the failure of 
the Pope’s attempt to arbitrate, but there comes from Vienna 
an apparently well-authenticated story that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph is supporting a scheme for turning Cuba into 
a sort of Egypt, with America in the position of England and 
Spain in that of Turkey. America, that is, is to be responsible 
for the administration, while Spain is to get an annual tribute. 
According to the very able Vienna correspondent of the 
Times, the United States, having the control of Cuban 
finance, is to guarantee a Spanish loan on this tribute at, say, 
3 per cent., the interest being covered by the tribute. “The 
proceeds of this loan might be divided in a certain propor- 
tion between Spain and Cuba, both of which require imme- 
diate financial succour. One-third of it might go to Cuba, 
while the other two-thirds would go to Spain. By this means, 
first, an honourable peace would be secured both for the 
United States and Spain; secondly, a régime which experi- 
ence in Egypt has proved to be sound and practical would be 
introduced in Cuba, not only without prejudice to Spain, but 
to her material advantage; and, thirdly, both Spain and 
Cuba would be rescued from their financial distress.” That 
is very ingenious from the Bourse point of view, but never- 
theless anworkable. Instead of quiet fellaheen, the Americans 
would have to deal with the insurgents, who in all probability 
would fight them almost as savagely, if not as persistently, as 
they fight Spain. The plan is one which would in the end 
suit nobody, except perhaps Spain. 


The latest intelligence alike from Washington and Madrid 
almost preclades the possibility of peace. The Ambassadors 
of the six Great Powers, who have no doubt made many 
private representations, waited on Thursday on President 
McKinley, and made “a pressing appeal” for peace. Knowing 
that the use of force is out of the question, they were most 
guarded in their language, and offered no “ mediation; ” but 
the reply of the President was a dignified rebuff. He 
acknowledged the “ goodwill” which had prompted the visit, 
but declared that the United States was “endeavouring to 
fulfil its duty to humanity by ending a situation the indefinite 
prolongation of which has become insufferable.” In Madrid, 
also, a final effort has been made, and has failed. The 
Queen-Regent has asked her Ministers to decree an armis- 
tice in Cuba, but they have declined, one Minister, it is 
said, saying openly that foreign war was preferable to civil 
war. The President’s Message will, therefore, be sent on 
Monday, and the Houses will, either on that day or Tuesday, 
authorise “armed intervention.” A great many rumours are 
circulated as to the first steps to be taken, but we would warn 
our readers that, in spite of the habitual freedom of speech 
and writing, no Government keeps its secrets mcre rigidly 
than the American. 


The French Chambers have adjourned, not to meet again 
until the date of the elections, which are fixed for May 8th. 
The President of the Chamber delivered a short and very 
stately valedictory address, exhorting Republicans to unity, 
but the elections will probably be of a very agitated charac- 
ter. France is prosperous and its Government successful, 
but the electors miss something—a kind of bright colour in 
the movements of the State—and are by no means perfectly 
contented. A sentiment has sprung up, which in Paris is 
styled “Boulangism,” that is in favour of personal and, 
preferentially, military government. 





We should like to understand clearly in this Spanish affair 
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what did happen about the Pope. It was at first alleged that 
bis Holiness had offered his mediation at American instiga- 
tion, but this was indignantly denied in Washington. It 
was then asserted that both countries had accepted his offer, 
and this report obtained such currency that it affected the 
Bourses, and was even believed and endorsed by the Spanish 
Ambassador to Great Britain. It was not true, however, and 
we rather fancy that the story arose in this way. Leo XIII., 
who is greatly interested in diplomacy, and looks upon himself 
as the natural referee for the Christian world, offered to 
mediate. Sefior Sagasta immediately and gladly accepted, as 
the Pope’s intervention lightened his responsibilities; and 
General Woodford, on being sounded, said something so polite 
that the Spaniards leaped hastily to the conclusion that they 
had found the road out. America, however, would not hear 
of the proposal. That America would reject this mediation 
or any other, as implying a right of Europe to intervene in 
American affairs, was almost certain, but we are a little sur- 
prised at the outburst of anti-Catholic feeling. Any Christian 
Bishop would think himself bound to strive for peace, and a 
Pope with certainties in Spain and only hopes in America 
would be apt, if he swerved at all, to swerve to the American 
side. 


The Indian Frontier War has ended with a characteristic 
touch. The representatives of all the Afridi tribes, including 
the Zakka-khels, hearing that Sir William Lockhart was 
going home on leave, insisted on carrying him to his carriage. 
They would, they said, in future fight for the British against 
all their enemies. They were, we have no doubt, expressing 
a genuine feeling. They look upon war as a game of polo, 
they think we play fair, and they are quite ready to change 
sides. During the war it will be remembered the tribesmen 
sent many of their women into Peshawar to be petted by the 
doctors and the ladies. We do not doubt that if there were 
war in China we could raise thirty Afridi regiments, who 
away from home would fight just as well as Ghoorkas or 
Europeans. They understand that we are just, and that we 
never break promises, and though the Russian pleasantness 
is more “popular” than our aloofness, it is justice which 
earns men’s permanent respect, only it must be the justice of 
just men, not the justice of those who fear. 





On Tuesday the Sirdar in Egypt ordered a reconnaissance 
under General Hunter with a force of cavalry, Krupps, 
and Maxims. The action is well described by the special 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. Colonel Broad- 
wood halted his troopers about eight hundred yards from 
Mahmoud’s great oval-shaped entrenched zareba, and the 
Krupp battery and Maxims poured in a heavy fire, during 
which Captain Sir Henry Rawlinson got within 200 yards of 
the enemy’s lines. “In the meantime, two bodies, numbering 
about a thousand each, of Baggara horsemen streamed out 
from either end of the zareba, and rode round Colonel Broad- 
wood’s flanks, while about two thousand footmen with rifles 
advanced ina direct line. Mahmoud’s guns were fired, but 
their effect was indifferent.” Our guns played with great 
effect upon the enemy’s cavalry, and then withdrew, still 
firing at successive stages. “The Egyptian cavalry then 
charged the enemy, going clean through them, the troopers 
lancing and sabring, and the officers pistolling the Dervishes, 
who displayed much fear at the resolute bearing of the 
Egyptian soldiers.” We lost six troopers in the charge, one 
English officer was wounded, and there were also ten men 
wounded. The Dervish loss was some two hundred. The 
reconnaissance was a very pretty feat of arms, but the conduct 
of the Egyptian cavalry was something more. It shows that 
we have actually organised a splendid fighting force out of 
the Egyptians. Remember the cavalry are fellaheen troops, 
not Soudanese, and that five years ago the idea of using them 
to charge Baggara horsemen in the open would have been 
regarded as madness. Colonel Broadwood, who organised the 
force, has the right to be a proud man. Probably, like most 
English officers, he has an ingenious explanation which shows 
that he can claim no special credit in the matter. 





There is little news from China this week beyond the 


tession of Wei-hai-wei as described in Mr. Balfour’s speech | 
of Tuesday, but France also has obtained her “ satisfactions.” | 
' to compete with Russia. 


She takes the little peninsula opposite Hainan, a right to build 
a railway in Yunnan, and a promise that the three southern- 


Tiaras 
ever, are to have the right to occupy Cowloon. It is said that 
China is waking up, for Prince Kung resigned ang the 
Emperor wept when Port Arthur was surrendered; but the 
evidence is very slight on which to build such a conclusion 
It is more serious that one of the Censors has publicly 
accused the Tsungli Yamen of being bribed, and has staked 
his own life upon the charge that Li Hung Chang obtained a 
million and a half of taels (£300,000) for himself. The 
Censors are apt to give voice to general Chinese opinion, 
In this instance we should rather doubt the charge, because, 
though Li Hung Chang is probably as corrupt as Talleyrang 
Russia has no adequate motive for paying suchasum, | ‘s 
worth noting, however, that Li Hung Chang, who is the head 
of the Chinese party in the State as opposed to the Tartar, ig 
supposed to be devoted to Russian interests. In another 
year or two we shall know all about the personages of Pekin, 
—no small addition to the burden of facts with which all 
who are concerned with foreign politics have to contend, 


Mr. Balfour’s anxiously expected speech on the Far Fas} 
was delivered on Tuesday to a hushed audience, which in. 
cluded the best men in the land. It was a great occasion, 
but though Mr. Balfour did not fall below the level of hig 
subject, his deliverance was hardly what had been anticipated, 
He had nothing new to reveal about British gains, he defended 
the new policy of the Government in quiet terms, and that 
policy created only moderate enthusiasm. It is, briefly, to 
oppose Russia in China on terms as equal as can be obtained. 
The Cabinet intended originally to struggle only for freedom 
of trade with China, but finding that Russia had de. 
manded Port Arthur with a view to naval preponderance, 
they thought it necessary to obtain a “naval base,” which 
would place them in as strong a position as their rivals, 
They therefore demanded and obtained a lease of Wei- 
hai-wei, which the Japanese evacuate in May, to ter- 
minate at the same time as the lease of Port Arthur. 
From this point they can put as much pressure on Pekin ag 
Russia can, and thereby prevent St. Petersburg from ruling 
all China and shutting Great Britain out. This cession is, of 
course, in excess of the promise to open three more ports, and 
to refuse to surrender any portion of the Yangtse Valley. 
Neither Germany nor Japan were unfriendly to the new 
demand. The speech was well received, but Members expected 
that Great Britain had obtained a little more, especially a 
dominant position on the Yangtse, and the enthusiasm wae 
not glowing. 


The speech of which we have given the substance was 
not so full of bright passages as Mr. Balfour’s usually 
are, but he made a thoughtful remark on the origin 
of the present difficulty in the Far East. An entirely 
new state of things, he said, had arisen, due to the unaccount- 
able weakness of China, which was provoking attacks, The 
spectacle presented by that Empire has no precedent in the 
history of the world. “ History, indeed, is full of accounts of 
the weakness and decay of great Empires, but I do not think 
that history shows a single case in which an Empire number- 
ing its inhabitants by hundreds of millions, which has never 
received any blow directed against a vital part, whose 
inhabitants have many of the qualities which go to make 
great nations, being thrifty, industrious, enterprising, 
courageous,—I do not think that history shows a single 
case where an Empire of that kind has been apparently 
wholly unable to act against the feeblest form of attack.” 
Europe will have cause, we fear, to remember that sentence, 
for if this weakness continues China will be dismem- 
bered, and it is hardly possible that Europe should fail 
to quarrel over the fragments. It is easy to say that 
there is room for all; but people forget that each 
new annexation means a new frontier conterminous with 
that of some ambitious Power. There are few masses of 
territory, like India, bounded on ‘three sides by the sea, and 
on the fourth by mountains 16,000 ft. high, and certainly 
China is not one of them. 


Sir William Harcourt’s speech in answer tc Mr. Balfour 
was a poor one, owing to its House of Commons style. Its 





object was not to discuss policy, but to show that the policy 
was new, the Government having originally intended not 
This he showed conclusively, we 
think, by reading extracts from previous speeches, and incon- 


most provinces of China shall never be conceded. We, how- ! clusively by asserting that the new policy was only a 
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is aller. He did not attack it, for he had no intention 
of helping to hustle Government into a war, but he 
wanted to know much more about it before he accorded 
approval. That was all a little flat, and Mr. Courtney, who 
followed, did not raise the debate much. His idea was that 
a European pact should be established guaranteeing equal 
commercial rights in China to all Powers,—an excellent 
policy if there is any chance of its being adopted. Sir 
Charles Dilke, on the other hand, was quite fierce. He 
evidently believed that Wei-hai-wei was demanded on a 
sudden impulse to do something, and without any intention 
of utilising it as a place of arms. He doubted also if the 
proviso as to the Yangtse was of any use, for the valley had 
uo natural frontiers, and we could not hold it without a 
great body of troops. The Government explained nothing 
as to the attitude of Germany or Japan, and, he contended, 
did not know clearly what policy they were going to pursue. 
The ablest speech of the evening next to My. Balfour’s was 
that of Sir E. Grey, who sketched out an alternative policy 
ander which we should have had an agreement with Russia 
‘nstead of sustaining a reverse at her hands. He seeks 
alliances instead of splendid isolation, and remarked with 
acuteness that a policy was not necessarily a good one 
because a Cabinet was unanimous about it. Altogether the 
debate, like the policy, was a little of the second-best kind. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, April 2nd, Mr. Cald- 
well raised the vexed question of the telephone service, and 
moved a Resolution in favour of the Post Office granting 
licenses to the municipalities and other responsible bodies to 
compete with the National Telephone Company. Mr. Cald- 
well dealt strongly with the virtual monopoly of the National 
Telephone Company, and argued that unless the Government 
ased its reserve right of granting licenses to bodies such as 
the municipalities the public would be at the mercy of the 
Company. He also argued, and as we think, rightly, that the 
nunicipalities were fit bodies to work the telephone system 
within their own areas. After a discussion, in which Mr. 
Faithfull Begg urged that the only true solution was the 
acquisition of all telephones by the State, Mr. Hanbury replied 
for the Government. He admitted that the policy of free 
competition adopted in the past by the Post Office and the 
Treasury had worked badly, and that the National Telephone 
Company had by buying up all other companies secured a 
virtual monopoly ; but he condemned the proposal to buy out 
the Company as too expensive. He proposed, however, to 
appoint a Select Committee of the House which should decide 
“whether any change in the law should take place which 
would, by the removal of restrictions, make it possible for a 
municipality to engage in such an undertaking, and how far 
this extension of the telephone system in the hands of 
persons other than the Post Office was likely to damage 
their revenue.” 


In order, we suppose, to prevent it being said that the 
Session had closed without a single Irish scene, Mr. W. 
Redmond on Monday night managed to get himself 
ordered to withdraw from the House. Mr. J. F. X. 
O’Brien opened the proceedings by asking Mr. Goschen 
a question as to a seaman called Pilkington who had 
refused to remove a shamrock from his cap when ordered 
to do so by his superior officer. Mr. Redmond there- 
upon intervened, and asked whether Mr. Goschen would 
reduce the punishment, but Mr. Goschen naturally refused 
to interfere in a matter of discipline. There was no 
presumption that the officer had acted harshly. Mr. 
Redmond was not satisfied, and tried to argue the point, 
with the result that the Speaker called him to order, and 
declared that he was wasting time. After a further alterca- 
tion, during which Mr. Redmond called something, but exactly 
what was not quite clear, “simply scandalous,” he was ordered 
by the Speaker to withdraw. This he refused to do, and 
the Sergeant -at- Arms was then told to remove him. 
As Mr. Redmond left the House he exclaimed “Out- 
rageous scandal!” ‘ Fourteen days for wearing the sham- 
rock!” “Tt is a scandalous outrage!” “Fourteen days’ 
imprisonment for wearing the shamrock!” “Simply out- 
rageous!” Having reached the bar, he turned to the 
Ministerial benches, “I ask the Member for York what he 
thinks of it? Did he ever punish a man for wearing the 
shamrock?” On Tuesday the hero of this somewhat unreal 


exhibition of Nationalist fervour declared to the Speake 
that he had no desire to be discourteous to the Chair, 


On Tuesday, Mr. T. P. O’Connor resumed the adjourned 
discussion of the Prisons Bill, but his speech was not 
convincing. Mr. Asquith followed with a speech full of good 
sense, and showing at the same time a wise and sane humanity 
of feeling. After denying that our prison system could 
be described as “an organised system of torture,” or as one 
“ which could not compare for a moment in point of humanity 
with the systems of other countries,” Mr. Asquith spoke with 
great gravity as to the question of the equalisation and dura- 
tion of sentences. Mr. Asquith evidently thinks that terms 
of imprisonment are apt to be too long. As to the com. 
plaints about prison libraries Mr. Asquith was very emphatic. 
Whenever he visited a prison he always sampled the books, 
and he had always found them to contain a mass of excellent 
reading. Mr. Asquith ended his speech with a very able 
general statement on the prison problem. He was in favour 
of doing all that is possible in the way of enabling prisoners 
to earn relaxation and additional comforts, physical and in- 
tellectual, in order that they may make the best of their time, 
and prepare themselves for a more useful life. “ But it must 
not be forgotten that prisons are not intended to be comfort- 
able places, and punishment must not, in becoming reforma- 
tory, cease to be deterrent.” Subject to that overruling 
provision, however, it should be the first end of an enlightened 
system ‘‘not to add to the loss of liberty any superfluous 
degradation, or to quench any flickering sparks of self-respect.” 


Sir Matthew White Ridley, whose House of Commons 
manner should be the ideal for all Home Secretaries—he is 
never fierce or inflammatory, or opinionative or pompous— 
followed Mr. Asquith. The Home Office was doing what it 
could to improve the system. A good deal had been said 
about the so-called “scientific starvation,” but Sir Matthew 
White Ridley showed that there had been a great deal of 
exaggeration, as under it out of a hundred and eighty prisoners 
ninety-seven had gained weight. Corporal punishment was 
being reduced, but the time was not ripe for its abolition. 
Mr. Burns, who followed Sir Matthew White Ridley, made a 
clever and interesting speech, but he had little that was prac- 
tical to recommend. He would rather they had, as in France, 
an independent Prisons Board “ composed of unpaid members, 
scientific men, and even Members of the House, who would 
have the opportunity of revising the reports of the Governors 
and making recommendations as to the treatment of 
prisoners.” He sincerely trusted the Home Secretary would 
do everything in his power to create such a Board. A more 
useful suggestion was that juvenile offenders should be 
placed under the charge of matrons. Personally, we should 
like to see a separate prison for children and young persons 
who are considered too criminal for a reformatory. 


Natal, which is a small and by no means rich Colony, 
has done a very spirited and patriotic act. It has 
offered to supply 12,000 tons of steam coal annually for 
British warships calling at Durban. Mr. Chamberlain has, 
of course, cabled that the Government are very much 
gratified by the “generous offer, and highly appreciate the 
spirit which has dictated it,” and that the Admiralty “ will 
gladly avail themselves of the offer as far as possible.” 
That “as far as possible” is delightfully British and 
official, but there can be no doubt as to the good feeling 
with which Natal’s action will be received in all quarters 
here, private and official. Such action on the part of a Colony 
is one of the best and surest forms of Imperial Federation. 


The daily accounts of Mr. Gladstone are very saddening. 
It is natural that men of his age should depart, but all 
England had hoped that he would retain his faculties to the 
last, and pass, as so many old men pass, in sleep and with- 
out pain. His sufferings, however, are occasionally very 
great; he sleeps with difficulty, and the inability to read or 
write torments a mind which is as active and uneasy under 
quiescence as ever. He says of himself that he has had a life 
almost without physical pain, and must bear his due propor- 
tion; but the English people wish for a better account, He 
is not one of those who want training in fortitude, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


-—.——_ : 
THE NEW POLICY IN THE FAR EAST. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech of Tuesday was not, as the 
ignorant outside world perhaps expected, a sensa- 
tional deliverance, but was a grave statement of a new 
and grave policy, evidently uttered under the constriction 
of certain prudential restraints. We cannot honestly say 
that we are content with that policy, but it is a large one, 
it is defensible by serious argument, and it will do much 
to remove the dangerous impression of the Continent that 
England, if sharply pressed, would shrink from battle 
with a first-class Power. They have all an absurd idea 
abroad that the Queen insists on peace in her time, and it 
nakes them all too cocky. The Russian pretension to be 
the great naval Power in the North Pacific, and to hold 
China in tutelage—a pretension proved to the British 
Government by her refusal to allow Port Arthur to be 
anything but a fortified arsenal—has modified the policy 
of the Cabinet. It still seeks, as at first, to keep open the 
trade of China, with its vast potentialities, for all the 
world, including, of course, the United States; it has 
already secured three more open ports for the commerce 
of mankind, and it still adheres to its resolve that no 
Power shall touch the grand valley of the Yangtse; but 
it now seeks something in addition. It is afraid that 
Russia, with its means of pressing China along a land 
frontier of four thousand miles, will, if she also becomes 
the most active Power in the North Pacific, completely 
dominate Pekin, and be able to inflict serious injury upon 
our commerce. She might, for example, though Mr. 
Balfour refrained from this obvious illustration, in the 
event of war with Great Britain insist on China 
joining her, and thus, if the trade had grown to 
huge figures—as it may grow — inflict upon our 
Far Eastern commerce a paralysing blow. That, in 
the judgment of the Government, is too great a 
risk to be run, and they have, therefore, prepared to meet 
it by giving to this country increased power of naval 
action in the Gulf of Pechili. For this purpose, which 
is not unfriendly to China, as she does not wish to be 
squeezed too hard by a single Power, they have demanded 
and obtained a naval port capable of being strongly 
fortified as a counterpoise to Port Arthur. Wei-hai-wei, 
or Port Edward as we hope in future it will be called 
here, Chinese names producing in English minds some- 
thing of a comic or degrading effect, is declared by 
the naval experts whom Government consults, and also 
by their able critic, Lord Charles Beresford, to be well 
adapted for a marine arsenal, and a sufficient base from 
which to resist the placing of inconvenient pressure upon 
Pekin. It enables us, in fact, to maintain and supply a 
fleet in the Gulf of Pechili, which will keep that im- 
portant arm of the sea free from foreign domination, 
and thus restrict Russia to such pressure as she can 
exercise by means of an army conveyed by land. Such 
a fleet, with such a harbour of provision and refuge, will 
give us vast influence over the policy of Japan, and will 
also incidentally greatly strengthen our hands should 
France as the ally of Russia, or Germany for reasons of 
European policy, seek to assist in realising Russia’s 
possible designs. The new policy, in fact, though it does 
not restore our old lonely dominance in the Far East, 
does leave us in the position of the Power which owns 
the strongest fleet in those regions, and has on the spot 
full means of sheltering, provisioning, and resupplying 
that fleet for a stubborn or lengthy contest. 


We have described the new policy frankly and fairly, 
adding arguments which Mr. Balfour will acknowledge to 
be sound, but which he could not, for reasons cf inter- 
national courtesy, bring forward in debate ; but we cannot 
say that we think the policy, though it is large and 
dignified, and will probably satisfy the country, is alto- 
gether wise. The cost of the new acquisition does not 
perhaps matter, though we°distrust the present tendency 
to spend with both hands, and we can garrison Wei-hai- 
wei with ten thousand picked Sikhs and Afridis on special 
pay, who would be as good as Europeans; but we regard 
the policy itself with apprehension. It is all based on the 
theory that Great Britain and Russia are necessarily rivals, 
that weare in fact what our fathers used to call “ natural” 
enemies, and that any advantage she gains is necessarily 





a blow tous. Why isita blow? What is it to us, if we 
are on friendly terms with Russia, and if trade is left 
open, whether she dominates China or not, or even 
possesses China as completely as we possess India ? She 
will grow too strong? The command of unlimited 
Chinese troops has not conferred much strength upon 
the Emperor at Pekin. She will shut out our trade> 
She will shut out the Atlantic. Trade has a Strength 
of its own, and as Napoleon found, can no more be 
shut out by decrees than water can be prevented from. 
running downhill. Russia wants to be rich, not poor, and 
as nothing can make her rich except world-wide commerce 
she must let the world-wide trader offer his goods in pay. 
ment for her own. The world has been trying Protection, 
for a good many years, during all of which British com. 
merce has been advancing by leaps and bounds. The 
Russian Government is a bad one? So it assuredly is, 
but as assuredly it is a better one than that of China, 
which, besides being frightfully cruel and corrupt, though 
it cannot from weakness shut its ports, can and does make 
of its commerce a poor thing by preventing its subjects 
from growing rich. They would buy of us if they were 
let alone, say, 10s. a head, and they only buy 10d. simply 
on account of the badness of theirGovernment. It seems 
to us that even if Russia remains Protectionist for ever 
we are preparing to fight for nothing, unless, indeed, we 
intend to seize a huge dominion in China, which, says Mr, 
Balfour, with our most cordial adhesion, would be an 
“unmixed evil.” All we secure at once is a right of quar- 
relling at Pekin for diplomatic “ influence,” as we quarrel 
at Constantinople, under one tremendous additional dis- 
advantage. At Constantinople we have at least this source 
of ultimate influence, that we can get there by sea and 
shell the Sultan’s palace; but at Pekin we shall have no 
such mastering grip. The moment the Russian railway 
across Asia is finished, Russia will be able to defend Pekin 
with a land force, against which, at so terrible a distance 
from our own country, it would be almost useless to 
attempt to advance. If we are to defeat Russia, it must 
be by cutting her great railway in Central Asia, and. 
nothing we may own in the Gulf of Pechili will help us 
to do that. All this, too, belongs to prophetic politics. 
If we would join Russia for twenty years, she would 
agree to throw open all China—not here and there a 
port, but all China—to European trade, which is our 
trade ; and when that trade was built we could see, under 
new circumstances and new conditions, possibly with the 
aid of great allies, how it could be defended. The 
Cabinet is full of able men, but they can no more tell 
what will happen to-morrow than the least cultivated map 
in the street. 


We write thus with full conviction, but of course with- 
out the slightest hope of modifying the decision arrived 
at. It is that of the full Cabinet, as Mr. Balfour, 
speaking as he does in his uncle’s absence, was careful 
to affirm; and it must for the present be the basis 
of our policy in the Far East. The Opposition 
are clearly not prepared for direct resistance. We 
doubt if they wish for alliance with Russia, or if they 
see their way to any definite alternative course of action. 
Lord Rosebery probably holds almost the same ideas as 
Lord Salisbury, and Sir William Harcourt in the debate 
of Tuesday missed the opportunity of bis life, His 
whole speech was directed to prove, not that the policy 
adopted was unwise, but that the Government had 
changed its policy, which is true, but may be perfectly 
justifiable. Under new circumstances, a great General 
always changes his order of battle, and he is right, though 
that does not prove that the new order he decides on will 
secure him victory. The country, too, will support the 
Government. It has displayed, as Mr. Balfour observed 
in his speech, an uneasiness, or, as we should call it, @ 
fidgetiness, for which we can account only in one—to us 
unexpected—way. It has suffered from a disease from 
which we should have supposed that Englishmen were 
exempt,—an access of the vanity of empire. It has beep 
unable to bear to be slighted, overcrowed, surpassed by 
its rivals in the great race for position in the world. It 
thinks of Russia, Germany, and France as equals, and 
frets under the notion of being outshone. It has not 
been willing to rely serenely on its Admirals and its 
merchants, but has lusted for fortifications, bases of 


| pressure, and all the things supposed to be good which 


its rivals had obtained. At last, at the risk of a great 
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law-suit, it is to have its'way. Well, we ought not to have 


rised. England is the millionaire of States, and 
pian vsilfionaive an he rises is expected to betray all 
those desires, and generally fulfils expectation. We see 
no great reason for condemnation, but we looked for a 
ittle more dignity and smiling self-restraint, and are a 


little disappointed. 





THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


MERICA is essentially the land of the unexpected 
A and the dramatic,—the land where strange things 
happen instead of being merely talked about. Think 
what is the actual result of President McKinley’s sudden 

ostponement of his Message till Monday next. The 
world believed that on Wednesday it was to learn whether 
there was to be peace or war between Spain and the 
States. Suddenly, and literally at the eleventh hour, it 
was announced that the President would not send his 
Message till Monday, and that till then nothing would be 
divulged as to the reasons for the postponement. The 
result has been to leave two continents in profound 
suspense, and to put every Bourse in the world into 
violent alternations of heat and cold. Till Monday no 
man can tell for certain whether there is to be peace or 
war, whether the Spanish cruisers will be let loose against 
American commerce and the American coast towns, or 
whether the fate of Spain is to be decided in yet another 
naval action. All is suspense and waiting till Easter is 
over. The “ yellow Press” may rage, and the Senators and 
Congressmen talk|big, but the White House keeps it secrets, 
and we may depend upon it that the Sphinx could not 
be more dumb than will be the American Executive till 
Monday. It is a strange situation. The world is, as it 
were, like a ship passing through the space of dead- 
calm water in the heart of a cyclone. The tempest is 
raging all round, but for the moment she goes quietly 
and as in a dream. It is curious to imagine, and 
would be more curious still to know, the passionate 
efforts that will be made during this breathing space to 
secure peace, and to get Spain or America to yield. 
Though we should hail the success of such efforts with 
unbounded satisfaction — provided always they really 
secured an end to the Cuban horrors—we cannot believe 
that a peaceful solution is now likely. We adhere, that 
is, to the belief which we have expressed in these columns 
for the last six months,—namely, that short of a§political 
miracle, war will be the end of the Cuban controversy. 
While America claims to intervene, and Spain claims the 
right to do what she will with her own, and neither side 
will abandon her claim, how is it possible to obtain a 
peaceful solution? Good feeling, moderation, and a 
desire for peace may get over even events so terrible 
18 the destruction of the ‘ Maine,’ but they do not alter 
the relative positions of Spain and America in regard 
to Cuban independence. It may seem tiresome to point 
out this fact so often, but, as that wise and brilliant 
statesman, Mountstuart Elphinstone, said, politicians al- 
ways imagine that things can be, and @ot be, at the 
same instant of time. They seem to be imagining just 
now that Spain can yield, and not yield, to America’s 
demands at one and the same moment. 

The reasons that induced the President of the United 
States to withhold his Message have not yet been fully 
stated, but in all probability the simplest and most natural 
explanation is the true one. The President was told that 
if he sent his Message, and war resulted, the lives of the 
American citizens in Cuba—women and children as well 
a8 men—would be in grave peril. Ina word, the Consular 
authorities asked for another three days to withdraw 
the American population of Havana. Statesmen with 
a strong sense of responsibility—and Mr. McKinley 
evidently feels responsibility very deeply—are never sorry 
for an excuse not to say the word which makes the guns 
speak; but here it was not a case of excuse but of an 
almost imperative reason. The risk of a massacre of the 
Americans in Havana was a risk too great to run if 
it could be prevented by a few days’ delay. As we 
have said, this explanation is quite sufficient; but there 
may be another, though it is one which, by its nature, 
could not be disclosed. Though most unlikely, it is 
just possible that the President found, or fancied 
he found, that he was face to face with a coalition 
of the Continental Powers formed nominally “to 








preserve the peace of the world, and to induce Spain 
to yield to all reasonable and moderate demands which 
may be put forward by the United States in regard 
both to Cuba and the ‘Maine.’” Suppose that such a 
coalition exists, or looks like coming into existence—a 
coalition formed of France and Russia, Germany and 
Austria—the President might well feel cause for hesitation 
and delay. If he were warned privately that negotiations 
were going on, and were to notice confirmatory symptoms 
in the official behaviour of the Continental Envoys, it 
would want a very strong and resolute President to 
put aside all thought of considering the Continental 
pressure. No doubt a President of the highest statesman- 
ship and determination would say at once: ‘ Nonsense. 
This is only bluff. The Continental Powers are not going 
to do anything but use hints about Spain. The moment 
we act all their protests and talk of “we could an’ we 
would” will die away. Besides, if such a crisis were 
actually to take place, England must and would come to 
our aid, and we and England need not fear any coalition.” 
But, then, with all his good qualities, Mr. McKinley is 
probably not a very resolute and far-seeing man. Though 
he may be brave, he probably would be a good deal 
bewildered by the thought of America against all Europe. 
In all probability, too, he would not feel sure that he 
could reckon on our help, for he would mistake our 
habitual diplomatic reserve for indifference. As a 
matter of fact, if America were really attacked by a 
great Continental coalition, England would be at her side 
in twenty-four hours. Still, as we have said, the President 
may not know this, or, at any rate, may not like to trust it. 
Therefore, anything like a substantial rumour of a coalition 
being formed might make him determine to pause, and get: 
a day or two’s consideration before he took any irrevocable 
step. Remember Mr. McKinley does not know his 
Europe, and has no one at hand to tell him what are 
possible and what are impossible among the hundred things 
suggested as to action by the Powers. For example, if 
he were told that the Continental Powers bad secretly 
agreed on an anti-Monroe doctrine, under which they 
would combine to prevent any territory now in possession 
of a European Power passing under American control, 
he would probably feel the need for gaining time to dis- 
cover whether there was any truth in the report. How- 
ever, we do not wish to labour this point. In all pro- 
bability the President has, as we have said above, simply 
postponed his Message in order to allow time for the 
American citizens to leave Cuba. Again, it is quite 
possible that a day or two more may be urgently required 
by the Navy Department. They have several stray 
purchases in different parts of the world, and it would 
be very inconvenient to have war break out before these 
could be cuncentrated. 

If war does ultimately take place, it must, of course, 
to begin with, be a purely maritime war, and a maritime 
war which possibly will open with a great fleet action, 
which will decide matters if the Spanish are beaten, but 
not if the Americans are defeated, for defeat is the one 
thing which will make them absolutely resolute. Fruit- 
less victories might make them tire of war, not defeat. 
But though a great fleet action is fairly likely, it is also 
possible that the Spanish strategists may try to produce a 
guerilla warfare on the sea. If they do, the Americans 
may be terribly harassed. In that case America will, we 
presume, first try to keep the Spanish ships from coaling 
by attacking and destroying their coal depdts, and if that 
fails, by attacking Spdin herself. We shall then see 
whether the Spaniards at home can and will imitate the 
tactics of the Cuban insurgents. If they do America may 
for a time have her hands very full. 





AN EMPIRE IN CATALEPSY. 


W* see that Mr. Balfour is sneered at for his 
“ philosophical” remarks upon the spectacle 
presented by China; but surely that spectacle is of the 
highest interest to every true statesman in the world. 
Who ever heard of the catalepsy of an Empire before ? 
The phenomenon, as Mr. Balfour said, is absolutely new 
in history, and the greater the historian the more inclined 
he would have been to pronounce it impossible. AJ} 
precedent, he would have said, is against so strange a 
contingency. Pizarro conquered millions of Peruvians 
with a hundred and sixty men, and broke up a great 
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civilisation, as it were, by araid; but it.was because;he had 
arrested their earthly god, the Inca, and could use him.as an 
instrument of dominance. The Western Empire of: Rome 
sank from weakness, but it took the energetic barbarians 
three hundred years to conquer it, and to the very last, 
even in the reign of the childish Honorius, the resistance 
was fierce and desperate. The Eastern Empire of Rome 
died sword in hand, after a determined struggle of 
centuries. The Mogul Empire perished of internal dis- 
union, all its Viceroys fought the invader, and but for 
their divisions it could not have been conquered. The 
Spaniards fought for their American Empire like demons, 
and were much more nearly successful than is generally 
imagined. All these Empires, so. to speak, died of 
wounds. The Chinese Empire, on the contrary, seems 
to be dying as a man dies in catalepsy, with all organs 
perfect, with no appearance of disease, but with the body 
fixed in a strange, almost a mystical, powerlessness. No 
army has invaded China since the Japanese retreated. 
No fleet has shelled her ports. ‘There has been no 
rebellion in any province. The Emperor is as absolute 
as ever, the organisation of his Government is quite com- 
plete, his counsellors are those he has always trusted, 
his people are submissively loyal, but the life of the 
whole is apparently suspended. Any Power asks any- 
thing and it is unwillingly conceded, the energy to offer 
even passive resistance, to sit still and wait the will of 
the superior Powers, being apparently absent. The 
Emperor weeps silently as he signs disgraceful treaties, 
but he signs them. His counsellors rage as each demand 
is presented, but they advise acceptance. His army flits 
from port to port at the bidding of each foreign invader, 
apparently without an idea of firing a shot. His people, 
three hundred millions of peasants and artisans, who 
have held together for three thousand years, who are 
individually brave, industrious, and efficient, look on 
quietly, striking no stroke, making no cry, deserting, yet 
worshipping, their Imperial Lord. They are beyond 
measure proud, but their pride does not stir them to 
action. They hate the invaders as Indians hated 
Spaniards, but their hate gives them no energy. They 
possess resources even for war almost without limit, but 
they accept passively the dictation of the owners of 
a few ships. They do not even rise in magnifi- 
cent incoherence as the Peruvians did, and try 
to crush the invaders by mere numbers, but look 
on passively as if the terrible scene going on, which 
makes even the greedy invaders from outside lament, were 
no business of theirs. Nothing like it in history, says 
Mr. Balfour; there is nothing like it in fiction or in verse, 
for no imagination, once stirred to exert itself, could 
dream of such passivity. It seems incredible even to men 
who know Asia, and makes them doubt whether the 
impression on their minds is not a dream from which 
there will be a rough awakening. China, said M. 
Hanotaux, with the grim humour of a French littera- 
teur, “is a corpse the stench of which will poison 
Europe ;” but it is not a corpse, there is the miracle of it. 
China is a living being, in apparent health, from which 
the soul has temporarily departed. 


It is hard to explain anything so absolutely without 
precedent; but we suppose the explanation, when it 
comes, will be something like this. The Manchu dynasty 
has for three hundred years steadily pursued the policy 
of pulverising China, until there is nothing left but the 
innumerable people and the Court. There are no aristo- 
crats, no hereditary chiefs of tribes, no persons whom the 
people are accustomed to follow. There is no cor- 
porate Army, though there are half-drilled soldiers 
here and there. There is no “Church” with influence, 
though there are priests, no strongly knit agricul- 
tural interest, no body of merchants bound together, no 
anything above the sand except the Imperial Court, and 
the disconnected administrators called Mandarins, who 
have no foothold except their appointments from Pekin. 
These Mandarins, possessed of all power, govern mainly 
by prestige, rarely enforcing an unpopular order, never 
forming effective bodies of troops lest Pekin should feel 
jealous and send orders for their removal by poison or the 
sword. They have become, in the ossification of the system, 
hopelessly corrupt aud feeble, and have also corrupted the 
last hope of the Empire, the Imperial counsellors, so that 
in all China there is nothing left which is at once eminent 


7 TT, 
flabby, as, they are in some obscure cases known. t, 
surgeons, ’and even if the brain recovers its energy for 
moment there is no power of putting its orders in exeg ‘ 
tion. If the Emperor orders war, there will be no be 
war, If he authorises a rising, the rising will be futile 
If he calls upon his provinces, the provinces will send hin 
deferential excuses. The great Court Mandaring setae 
nise this impotence of their organisation, and their es 
that if any outside Power is provoked to the smallest actiya 
measure the people will recognise it too, and the whole of 
the cumbrous edifice will tumble on their heads. Qn the 
other hand, if time can be gained, if “China” can }, 
kept on its feet for a. few years, if the Emperor can pe 
managed, and if outsiders can be soothed by grants of 
ports upon the coast, who knows what may happen? 
Mandarins may go on governing for half a century mor 
—Mandarinship is not hereditary—and at all ‘events 
while the machine exists there is money to be made 
They therefore recommend a series of concessions, inform. 
ing the Emperor that he is powerless to resist, and the 
Emperor, persuaded that this is the case, signs the 
documents which convey to foreigners the most valuable 
stations in his dominion. The country Mandaring, fearing 
Pekin, look on in silence, and the people, dimly aware of 
what is passing, though detesting it all, feel without 
leaders powerless to move. The nerves of the huge body 
are, in fact, paralysed, and whoever wishes to rob it, even 
if he desires to cut out a pound of flesh, can rob it with 
impunity. 

It is almost useless to discuss the possibility of 9 
remedy, for though there are many remedies, there is no 
proof that any of them will be so much as tried. It jg 
possible that a strong Empercr, quitting Pekin and de. 
voting seven years to the task, might form an army of a 
million of riflemen prepared to die, and recover China as 
Gordon advised, by overwhelming her enemies; but 
where is the strong E.aperor? It is possible that tho 
Chinese people, at last aware of their national disgrace, 
and attributing it to the Mandarins, may slaughter them 
out, and replace them by men competent to govern, thus 
restoring vigour even to an enfeebled organisation. Some. 
thing very like that occurred during the French Revolution. 
And it is possible that some strong Chinaman, aided by 
the secret societies, may initiate a successful revolt, 
gradually form an army as the Taeping leader did, and 
by degrees win back all China except Manchuria, whieh is 
hopelessly lost. There is, however, no evidence on which 
to base an expectation of any one of these things, or of those 
others which a historic imagination might possibly suggest. 
All that can be said with confidence is that the trance 
continues, but that catalepsy is not death, and does not 
often end in death, though the cataleptic patient does not 
often become a man of full strength again. When threo 
hundred millions of men are gathered together there must 
be a strong man among them, even when the menare thoso 
bundles of contradictory qualities the Chinese. 





AMERICA’S CHIEF WANT. 


HAT America wants most is a highly-trained per- 
manent Civil Service,—a band of expert servants of 

the State whose knowledge and experience shall always be 
at the call of the men who control the Executive. Such a 
body America has not got either in the world of adminis- 
tration or of diplomacy, and hardly in the naval and 
military world; and hence the conduct of her public 
affairs is always a little prejudiced by the muddle and 
worry which come from makeshift. In one of the very 
interesting articles on things American which Mr. Sidney 
Low is contributing to the St. James’s Gazette, he asks how 
it comes that in the face of a grave crisis the American 
Executive shows such evident signs of uncertainty 
and nervousness,—such a sense that it does not feel 
quite sure what is the next step and the right step te 
take; such a sense, in fact, of bewilderment in face ol 
great events. As Mr. Low points out, the nervousness 15 
certainly not due to want of courage. The Americans are 
both individually and collectively brave to the point of 
recklessness, and no nation ever had a better or a stouter 
heart,—witness the Civil War, and indeed all the great 
crises of American history. The true American is quite 
in Gunga Din’s position, and “does not know the use 
of fear;”’ and the nation as a whole bas a spirit as 





and sound. The muscles on which action depends are all 


indomitable as it is restless and acute. How, then, ¢9¢3 
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i t the American Executive, and the governing 
vit happen tht in America, have been showing signs of 
i and bewilderment? Instead of showing the 
per onal characteristics of daring and decision, they have 
ee sosad and hesitated. Mr. Sidney Low suggests that 
the explanation is to be found in the fact that the men 
bo control the American Executive—almost from the 
top to the pottom—have had very little experience of 

at affairs. There are able men, painstaking men, and 
men of prilliancy and force among them, but they are 

ostly new to great affairs, and particularly to the difficult 
fasines® of conducting diplomatic relations with foreign 


Powerse 
But it will be said, and said rightly, that this ought not 
to matter, and that the new man who is put straight into 
a Cabinet in England often does as well or better than 
the old stagers who have painfully climbed the ladder 
yung by rung, and have previously been everything, from 
a Junior Lord to a post without a seat in the Cabinet. 
Such untrained men have not exhibited want of nerve, or 
shown themselves to be to some extent distracted and 
perturbed by their new responsibilities. Why, then, 
should able Americans subjected to similar circumstances 
act differently? There is no such great difference 
between the two sections of the race, or, at any rate, 
mhatever difference exists should be in favour of the 
Americans, for, man for man, the American is far 
more mobile in mind, far less distrustful of his own 
owers, far more optimistic and inclined 'to believe that 
everything will worry through all right. In a word, the 
American is the brighter, quicker, and bolder man, and 
ought, therefore, to do better at a new business. There 
must, then, be some other, or rather further, explanation 
than that of Mr. Sidney Low, for it does not really cover 
the ground. We believe that the answer to the conun- 
drum is in reality very simple. The untrained American 
statesmen show signs of disturbance and perplexity where 
the untrained English statesmen do not simply because 
in England we have a highly organised and most efficient 
set of permanent officials, and in America they have not. 
With us the Cabinet Minister settles the policy, and gives 
the order, but he expects to be advised by the permanent 
people how to carry out his work. When he is new to 
the work they support, and so encourage, him at every 
turn. Their accumulated experience, and still more their 
instinct for the special characteristics of a particular 
business, afford a certainty of touch and a firmness of 
grasp which cannot be obtained in any other way. We are 
not, of course, so foolish as to imagine that the American 
Executive is without a great Civil Service. There are, 
we know, plenty of clerks, and some of them are very able 
and brilliant men. What, however, America has not 
got is a picked body of men of the very highest mental 
calibre who have devoted their lives and energies to 
official business, and know it thoroughly. Permanent 
officials of this kind hardly exist in Washington—except, 
perhaps, at the Treasury—or if they do exist, the position 
accorded to them is not that which is given to the great 
heads of Departments in this country. The nearest 
approach to our heads of Departments are the Cabinet 
Ministers ; but then they are not trained officials, but able 
men who have been selected by the President to be his 
deputies, as it were, in each of the great offices. As often 
as not they and their Under-Secretaries have never been in 
office before, and hence there is bound to be a makeshift 
feeling about the Administration. This, of course, does 
hot matter much in easy times, for then the makeshift 
does almost as well as the thoroughly efficient. When, 
however, @ crisis arises, and there is imminent need for 
cautious and wary walking, it is otherwise. The head of 
the Executive and his Ministers then feel the need for 
help and support, not in arriving at their policy, 
but for giving it its best and most successful ex- 
pression. The greater the interests at stake the more 
anxious they are not to take a false step. But when 
& man is very anxious not to take a false step, and 
as only arranged to have the long dark passage lighted 
by a few « dips,” he becomes at once disturbed and 
perplexed. He cannot see his way clear, he has no one to 
80 before him with a light, and generally he has an 
uneasy and paralysing sense of anxiety as to where his 
next footstep may land him. Imagine a man who had 
Previously no knowledge of such work, put to manage a 


‘Steat cloth factory. Ii he finds nothing but a staff of 





clerks and superior foremen, he may no doubt be able to 
get along if the business is going smoothly; but if he 
suddenly gets involved in a complicated law-suit about a 
patent, and otherwise into troubled waters, he will have 
many an uneasy half-hour, chiefly because he will have no 
good official advice. If, on the other hand, he has, 
besides the staff of clerks and foremen, one or two men 
of tried ability and great experience who can advise him 
at every point of procedure, and can forecast for him the 
results that this or that policy will probably produce, he 
at once feels relieved and at his ease. The new owner 
may not take the advice, but at any rate he feels that 
he has efficient eyes, ears, and hands. 


What America wants, then, is a set of permanent 
officials who shall be able to act as the eyes, ears, and 
hands of the Administration. The politicians and states- 
men will not any the less be the brains of the Govern- 
ment; but instead of having to do work they are unfit for, 
they will be able to give the necessary order to the men 
who are fit. A highly paid, highly organised Civil 
Service, endowed in its highest ranks with the prestige 
and honour of the Federal Judges, would be of immense 
service to the States. But though we do not doubt the 
reality of the need, we do not suppose that America will 
ever get the Civil Service we desire to see her obtain. The 
people are too busy, and too much inclined to optimism, 
to take the trouble to adopt the remedy. Nothing but a 
big disaster will make America put her official household 
in order, and a big disaster in America is very far off. 
Besides, experts are never popular in a new country where 
every man believes that he has only to try, to be as good 
a schoolmaster, or carpenter, or mason, or sailor as any 
in the land. 





THE POPE AS GENERAL ARBITER, 


HE rumours about the choice of the Pope as arbitrator 
between the United States and Spain, unfounded as 

they are, have much more than a passing interest. They 
show that the world is beginning to wish that it could 
find a trustworthy general arbiter. Preparation for war 
will probably never cease, for human nature is unchange- 
able, and one of the strongest of its motive powers is 
suspicion, which enlists in its service alike intelligence 
and fear; but the relations of England and France for 
the past eighty-three years seem to show that actual war 
may be avoided. No two peoples ever hated one another 
harder, no two were ever more disposed to think war their 
natural condition, no two have had more frequent occa- 
sions of collision, and no two have kept themselves and 
each other from war more successfully. Bad as the out- 
look seems at this moment to be, the nations may content 
themselves with glaring, and if they begin sincerely to 
dread war—a state of feeling of which there are many 
signs afloat—they will undoubtedly try before long to hit 
upon some system under which arbitration may precede, 
and therefore, by gaining time, possibly prevent, actual 
hostilities. Of course, when Governments are insulted 
they will fight, and they may also fight for territory ; but 
Conferences have settled very serious differences, and 
a Conference with neutral Powers admitted ‘o the delibe- 
rations, as happened in the Conference which devised the 
Treaty of Berlin, is very like an arbitration with “ sanc- 
tion” superadded. To make such arbitration, however, at 
once dignified and popular, the arbitrating authority must 
be permanent, so that under its auspices a series of pre- 
cedents may gradually harden into a comprehended law, 
must be judicial in spirit as well as position, and must be 
entirely beyond suspicion either of fear, partiality, or cor- 
ruption, We say of corruption because it must never be 
forgotten that though there are States which would not 
bribe, there are States which would; that the “ interest” 
of a financial syndicate in making an arbitration succeed 
or fail might be enormous—the sugar interest in an 
arbitration about Hawaii would amount to many millions 
—and that the authority in any difficult case would have 
to pick expert assessors of whose character he or it w% 
completely assured. ‘Those assessors are sure of enormoud 
influence on the decision; they are often men to whom a 
fortune is an irresistible temptation; and sometimes men 
possessed with that, often hidden, prejudice for or against 
a nationality which, strange to say, is frequently found 
to rise to the height of a dominant passion. We know 
ourselves men, usually judicious, who cannot be trusted 
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for one moment to give an impartial judgment on any act 
done by the United States. Their mental sides are taken, 
for or against, and evidence has upon their minds no 
influence whatever. 


The difficulty of finding an arbiter is therefore, next to 
the difficulty involved in national susceptibilities on the 
point of honour, the grand stumbling-block in the way of 
arbitration. It is the one, we know, which first of all 
bothers Foreign Secretaries, who know better than the 
public what the real obstacles are; and it is the one also 
which interests, and sometimes confuses, the judgment of 
the peoples. The choice of a great King, for instance, is 
rarely feasible, a Monarch of that kind being too oppressed 
by work, too much accustomed to rely upon “advice” 
which is not always disinterested, and too much hampered 
by infinitely ramified links of connection with the external 
world. It is difficult, for instance, even to think of an 
international dispute in the ending of which the German 
Emperor has not an indirect interest which might be 
described as personal. Even if the diplomatists believe 
in the “detachment” of a great King, the peoples, except 
in a rare instance like that of the Emperor Frederick, 
who was considered a kind of Barbarossa, do not. The 
Foreign Offices, therefore, turn to the minor Kings, who 
are disinterested, and are often able men; but a minor 
King is seldom an impressive person ; Republicans dis- 
believe that he will be fair, and his own subjects are a 
little afraid of the vindictiveness his decision may arouse. 
He is, too, himself punctilious about his dignity, and 
wants solicitation from both sides. In Presidents there is 
no trust whatever. They are supposed to be chiefs of parties, 
they are rarely men of the judicial mind, and they are apt to 
rely to a quite extraordinary extent upon the opinion of 
the men below them,—the kind of opinion which cost us 
Delagoa Bay. One would have said that the natural 
arbiter in any European dispute was the President of the 
Swiss Republic, and no doubt the decision of a man like 
M. Numa Droz would be worthy of all respect; but then 
there is no guarantee that the President shall be a Numa 
Droz. Switzerland cannot choose as Presidents only men 
who are fit to be international Judges. During the 
Venezuela affair Mr. Olney and Lord Salisbury, greatly 
puzzled, hit upon an original course, selecting two Judges 
of the Supreme Court in each country, with power to 
appoint an umpire; but that device was not universally 
approved. There were doubts as to the choice of the 
fifth man, and at all events the expedient could only 
be adopted among nations with a profound confidence 
in each other’s Courts,—by no means a universal con- 
dition of opinion. We should hardly trust an important 
questien to a Tribunal containing two of our own Judges 
ind two fortuitous Spanish-Americans, and it is a universal 
system that it is wished, or at least hoped, may be discovered. 
Under these circumstances, we hardly wonder that diplo- 
matists should fall back upon the Pope, as the only head 
of a Christian Church who is known to everybody, who 
would presumably do justice, and who could not even be 
suspected of corruption. The present Pope, too, is a very 
able man; he is known greatly to like the idea of being 
the world’s Grand Referee ; and he has as much interest in 
the Catholics of North America as in the Catholics of 
Spain,—perhaps more, because the future of the Catholic 
Church depends so much upon the continued allegiance 
of the former. He would, as we believe, have given as 
sensible a decision as circumstances allowed, and one 
entirely unbiassed by clerical feeling ; but it soon appeared 
that no such arbiter would be satisfactory in an important 
case. To speak the truth in a brutal way, the great creeds 
do not trust the heads of opposing creeds, and laymen 
‘ave an inveterate prejudice as to clerical ability. The 
mass of Catholics and Protestants alike believe in their 
hearts that the chiefs of other creeds think that decisions 
to the advantage of their creeds are always morally right, 
while among both the laity have an impression, not always 
avowed, but always operative, that gentlemen in copes, 
when not supersubtle, are always stupid in their manage- 
ment of mundane affairs. As a matter of fact, the higher 
Bishops of the three great Christian Churches are all by 
way of being statesmen, sometimes most able statesmen ; 
but the average layman does not realise that, and 
though he is respectful, prefers on secular affairs any 
other referee. -They will split straws, says the man in 
the street, or appeal to principles which, though sound, 
are too good for a workaday world. The idea of 





—__4, 
appealing to the Pope in the Cuban affair has, therefy 
been abandoned, and with it, we fancy, the proposal 
think of the great clerics, who are, on the whole, the most 
virtuous of mankind, as arbiters in international dig Utes 
They will hardly be chosen any more, we fear, the tan, 
dency of the day, the mischievous tendency as we think 
being to shut them up in their Churches ag men who 
somehow ought to keep themselves free from interferencg 
in human affairs. It is a pity, because the memberg of 
one more caste are driven, like Kings and Presidents, oy, 
of a career which they might have filled with diguity 
and in which they might have proved themselves of th, 
greatest service to mankind, which sorely needs referoa, 
whom it can always trust. The world is thrown back upon 
the lawyers, who make good Judges, but who as yet haya 
not excited enthusiasm for their opinions or decisions oy 
international disputes. They think too little of the humay 
equation and too much of legal precedent. 





DEMOCRATISING THE CHURCH. 


VERYTHING that Archdeacon Wilson says deseryos 
attention. You may not agree with him—on the 
contrary, you may be poles asunder as regards conclusions 
—but the lines on which he travels are always interesting, 
suggestive, and independent. He is conspicuously freg 
from that common error that because you hold one opinion 
you must necessarily hold another which is something like 
it. We have seen a report of a sermon he preached last 
week on “A Democratic Church in a Democratic State,” 
which is a good illustration of this. Probably it will 
come as a surprise to many Church reformers to be told 
that “on the national scale” the Church of England is 
democratic just as the State is democratic. They know 
this as u fact, but they are constantly letting it slip out of 
their memory. People talk of the independence of the 
clergy, and lament that the laity have no means of 
enforcing their rights. Yet an instant’s thought might 
show them that what is wanted is not means, but will. 
What the laity can do in a democratic Church, when they 
are interested, was shown in 1874. In that year Parlia. 
ment determined in its wisdom to “ put down ritualism,” 
and with that view it passed the Public Worship Regula. 
tion Act. We know what came of that marvellous 
piece of law-making, and how, though it is still in the 
Statute-book, it is as much a dead letter as the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Act, which happily has been removed 
from the Statute-book. But this failure was not 
due to any want of power on the part of the laity. 
It was due to the fact that having passed the Act ina 
frenzy, they discovered, when they came to their senses, 
that they had no wish to see it enforced. The laity have 
as much power to make the Church of England just what 
they wish it to be as they had under the Long Parliament. 
That they used the power then, and leave it unused now, 
is due to a difference of temper. There are not many 
who care about Ecclesiastical questions at all, and those 
who do care for them are seldom Puritans. 

We are more interested, however, in the Archdeacon’s 
diagnosis of democratic government in the Ecclesiastical 
parish, What is meant by the cry for statutory Church 
Councils? Why do the clergy, who, ordinarily speaking, 
are not over-anxious to lessen their own powers, or 
restrain their own independence, seek in this instance to 
do both? Archdeacon Wilson has his answer ready. 
The clergy have discovered, he thinks, “that the laity of 
every class take very little interest in Church matters. 
We have no doubt that this is a perfectly true account of 
the situation. There is ample evidence of it in every 
direction. We see traces of it in novels, on the stage, 10 
conversation, in society. The freedom which the clergy 
undoubtedly enjoy is largely the result of this want 
of lay interest. It springs far more from indifference 
than from real tolerance. This attitude on the 
part of the laity is not without its compensations 
to a strong parson. It gives him an ample field 
in which to make his own plans and go his 
own way. But in the case of a weak man the 
compensations count for little by the side of the annoy- 
ance. He wishes to stand well with his parishioners, 
to be of importance among them, to hold a position not 
of {independent isolation but of conscious and vabnes 
leadership. In order to secure this he wants a laity that 


is at once submissive and interested, that is content with 
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what the parson does, but likes to know beforehand what 


it is. He thinks that a Parish Council would ensure such 
laity as this. Give them a vote, and a representative 
+ yote for, and they will be at once excited and 
obedient, full of views of their own yet ready to listen sub- 
missively to the parson’s views. Yes, says Archdeacon 
Wilson, a Church Council in every parish may do all this, 
put only on one condition. ‘The only sort of scheme that 
would excite real interest would be one that gave them, in 
some form, power over doctrine, and ritual, and the incum- 
pent.” Whether even these concessions would have the 
desired effect we do not feel sure. It is quite possible, 
however, that they might. A good many of the laity still 
to church, and they might like to have the ordering of 
the services they attend. And besides this there is a 
combative and controversial interest in arranging ritual 
and the like which is wanting in other varieties of lay 
work, You are not merely providing yourself with what 
you like, you are forcing upon others something which they 
dislike. It is not, we hope, uncharitable to suppose that 
Mr. Kensit would have had far less pleasure in remodelling 
the services at St. Ethelburga’s if all the congregation 
had been of his mind. The true delight lay in forcing 
his own type of service on those who preferred a different 
type. It is quite possible, therefore, that if the members 
of a Church Council found themselves in possession of full 
power to arrange the services in the parish church, they 
night take a genuine interest in ordering and reordering 
them. It is at this point that Archdeacon Wilson’s 
shrewdness of observation comes in. Under such a 
system as this, he says, the power “ would very soon get 
into the hands of a few, and be even more intolerable to 
the rest of the laity than to the clergy. The rule of the 
majority, the rule of the average man, is not the best 
thing in all matters. It will do very well for those 
subjects in which all classes are to some extent educated 
—the practical administration of municipal affairs, in 
which mistakes are soon apparent and are casily recti- 
fied, with only a pecuniary loss; but it fails when applied 
to subjects in which the majority are relatively 
uneducated, and one of these subjects is religious truth.” 
The tyranny of one man is bad, but the tyranny of a 
committee, which is supposed to represent you because 
you have tried to carry your candidate and failed, is far 
worse. 
There is another method of “ democratising the 
Church,” from which Archdeacon Wilson hopes much 
more than from Church Councils. It is the adaptation of 
the methods and services of the Church to the needs of 
the time. Here, too, we are quite with him in principle :— 
“Our matins and evensong are not adapted to win souls, 
to evangelise, to rouse; they are a soothing, comforting, 
elevating influence on our regular worshippers. They are 
as unsuitable for the purpose of converting the careless 
and arresting the godless as the offer to a man drowning 
in the canal of some food if he will come ashore. He 
wants a rope, and you offer him food.” Yet almost all 
the proposals for making the services more popular aim 
simply at giving the drowning man a greater variety of 
food. The main idea with many advocates of “ additional 
services” is to supplement matins and evensong by un- 
meaning arrangements of materials essentially the same. 
The Prayer-book is first taken to pieces and then recon- 
structed, but it is the Prayer-book still. The Psalms for 
the day have no meaning for the kind of people it is 
sought to benefit; therefore, give them special Psalms. 
They do not care for any one Collect standing by itself; 
therefore, give them the beginning of one, the end of 
another, and the middle of a third, and call it a special 
prayer. They do not value the ordinary morning and 
evening services ; therefore, give them a sort of devotional 
kaleidoscope in which a Collect from the Baptismal 
Service is followed by a versicle from the Order for the 
Churching of Women, and let the two together lead up to 
some extracts from the services for Confirmation and 
the Burial of the Dead. The beauty of this arrange- 
ment is that it deprives the resulting form of a certain 
familiarity which, in the eyes of the people in whose 
interest the change is supposed to be made, is the 
one merit that the Prayer-book services can claim. The 
very words of the new service are unmeaning to them. 
Very probably the meaning that the ordinary services 
Convey to them is quite a wrong one, but still, habit may 
have taught them to give a sense of their own to the 





words. Now the habit is wanting, and the new service 
might as well be read in Latin. Yet all this time the 
problem how to attract this class of worshipper is being 
solved by others. The Roman Catholics have solved it, 
the Salvationists have solved it. Unlike as their services 
are to one another, they rest on the same underlying 
principle,—the repetition of a few words which make no 
appeal to any faculty but those of memory and emotion. 
The Roman Catholic poor have their rosary,—the con- 
tinual use of the same prayer, and that one of the utmost 
simplicity and equally well suited to every circumstance 
of life. The Salvationist poor have similar repetitions in 
their “Glory,” their “Hallelujah,” and the like. The 
two systems are so far identical that they equally dis- 
pense with books, and we may be quite sure that until 
the uneducated poor have learned to do this they will 
never feel at home in a church. e 








POMP IN POETRY, 


UR readers will probably be somewhat surprised at our 
selecting Mr. Laurence Binyon’s accomplished and, in 
the best sense, classic verse to illustrate the quality of pomp 
in poetry. Yet in spite of the apparent want of appropriate- 
ness, we hold that his poetry, and especially the long blank- 
verse poem of “ Porphyrion,” which gives its title to the 
volume of verse just published by Mr. Grant Richards, 
shows pomp,—if the true and original sense is given 
to that word. What is pomp? Pomp means in the last 
resort that which is long drawn out, which is stately, 
which is rhythmical, which moves in an orderly pro- 
cession. We talk quite rightly of the pomp of war, for we 
mean “the legion’s ordered line,”—the swing of the regiment 
as it moves with its ripple of bayonets and its clash of brass. 
What pomp, too, is there in the long line of cavalry sweeping 
on to the charge, or in the fury of the guns as they rumble 
and crash. There is pomp, again, in the stately current of a 
river, and therefore no lack of exactness in the phrase that 
tells of the “pomp of waters unwithstood.” Pomp, then, 
belongs of right to the pageant of words and thoughts which 
sweeps by ina poem. There need be nothing pompous, or 
grandiloquent, or rhetorical,—all that is needed to justify the 
phrase is the ordered procession of sound and idea. And 
this we find in Mr. Laurence Binyon’s fascinating poem. 
It has no great sense of passion. ‘There is little to ex- 
cite or vivify, nor is there any interpretation of the 
human heart, or attempt to solve the riddles of existence, 
—“to justify the ways of God to man,” as an older, 
austerer school would have described it. What we do 
get in Mr. Laurence Binyon’s poem is a beautiful pro- 
cession of thoughts and images, of words and sounds con- 
veyed with exquisite taste and with a sense of perfect rhythm; 
—and here by rhythm we mean the rhythm of the pictures 
that follow and melt into each other, rather than the rhythm 
of metre. The metrical structure is by no means without 
charm and interest, but what chiefly strikes the reader is the 
rhythm of ideas. In truth, to read “ Porphyrion” is to 
experience the feeling that comes to one who gazes at some 
procession of figures on a Greek vase, exquisitely adorned at. 
a period when art, if it had lost its highest inspiration, 
yet retained all its grace, and was chastened and subdued, 
though not sterilised, by a taste at once sympathetic and 
severe. Such an image as that we have just used cannot, 
of course, ever be a correct or perfect vehicle of interpretation, 
but at least it will help our readers to understand roughly 
what we mean by ascribing pomp to this least pompous of 
poems. Mark the rhythmic and processional feeling in such 
lines as these. Porphyrion, a young hermit, who has broken 
loose from his cell in order to run to earth the vision of ideal 
beauty which haunts him, comes to Antioch, and strays into 
a crowd of revellers :— 
“ Pillars in lovely parallel sustained 
A roof of shadowed snow, enkindled warm 
From torches pedestalled in order bright ; 
Amid whose brilliance at a banquet sat, 
Crowned with sweet garlands, revellers, and cups 
Lifted in laughing, boisterous pledge, or gazed 
Earnest in joy, on their proud paramours. 
Pages, with noiseless tripping feet, had borne 
The feast aside; and now the brimming wine 
From frosted flagons blushed, and the spread boar, 


Showed the soft cheek of apricot, or glory 
Of orange burning from a dusk of leaves. 
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Cloven pomegranates, brimmed with ruby cells, 
Great melons, purpling to the frosty core, 

And mountain strawberries. Beyond, less bright, 
Was hung mysterious magnificence 

Of tapestry, where, with ever-moving feet, 

A golden Triumph followed, banners waved 

O’er captive arms, and slender trumpets blew 

To herald a calm hero charioted. 


Just when a music, melted from above, 

Over the feasters flowed, and softly fixed 

The listening gaze, and stilled the idle hand, 
Porphyrion entered ; all those faces flushed, 
Lights, flowers and laughter, and the trembling wine, 
And hushing melody, and happy fume 

Of the clear torches burning Indian balm, 

Clouded his brain with sweetness, like a waft 

Of perished youth returned ; those wonders held 
His eyes, yet were as things he might not touch, 
And, if he stretched his hand out, they would fade.” 


We cannot, we think, be wrong in saying that these lines give 
a sense of that rhythmic element in existence which has so 
much to do with the charm of the antique world. 


It is needless to point out how great is the influence of 
Keats shown in these lines and in the whole poem. Keats 
had, no doubt, qualities which Mr. Binyon has not got,—or, to 
be scrupulously fair, has not shown, for though we are not 
hopeful that he will ever display the red core of human feel- 
ing in his verse, and shake and search our hearts as well as 
charm us, we must remember that nothing must be presumed 
against a youthful poet. It may be that Mr. Binyon will throw 
off the pomp and pageantry of mere dreaming, and come before 
us as the poet who shines not as does an alabaster vase in which 
a lamp has been set, but as one on whose very lips has been 
laid a burning coal from the altar of life. All we can say is that 
at present his poetry is without passion, or rather has only 
the passion of abstract beauty,—is without, that is, the passion 
that belongs to “hungering, thirsting men.” Before we 
leave Mr. Binyon’s book we must quote one more example of 
his verse. Porphyrion, the hermit, has sworn never to set 
eyes on a human face again. One night in his cell in the 
Syrian desert he hears a woman’s voice that calls his name, 
and asks for rest and shelter :— 


“ Sweet was the voice: doubting, he answered slow, 
Thou troublest me. I know not who thou art 
That com’st so strangely, and I fear thy voice. 
What wouldst thou with me? Enter: but my face 
Seek not to meet. 

Then he unclosed the door, 

But turned aside, and knelt apart, and strove 
Again to enter the sweet house of peace. 
Yet his heart listened, as with hurried feet 
The woman entered ; and he heard her sigh, 
Like one that after peril breathes secure. 
Now the more fixedly he prayed; his will 
Was fervent to be lost in holy calm, 
So hardly new-recovered : but his ear 
Yearned for each gentle human sound, the stir 
Of garments, moving hand or heaving breast. 
Amid his prayer he questioned, who is this 
That wanders in this wilderness alone ? 
And, as he thought, the faint voice came to him: 
I hunger. 

Then, as men do in a dream, 
Obeying without will, he sought and found 
Food from his store, and brought, and gave to her. 
But as he gave, he touched her on the hand : 
He looked up unawares, then turned away ; 
And dared with venturing eyes to look again ; 
And when he had looked, he could not look elsewhere. 
O what an unknown sweetness troubled him ! 
He gazed: and as wine blushes through a cup 
Of water slowly, in sure-winding coils 
Of crimson, the pale solitude of his soul 
Was filled and flushed, and he was born anew. 
Instantly he forgot all his despair 
And anguished supplications after peace. 
Not peace, but to be filled with this strange joy 
He pined for, while that lovely miracle 
His eyes possessed, nor wonder wanted more. 
At last his breast heaved, and he found a voice.” 


No doubt, judged by an exacting standard, there are plenty 
of faults in this verse. The movementis languid and dreamy, 
and one feels a sense of perfume and warm air that 
makes one long for the stately and masculine splendours of 
the heroic verse of Milton. Personally, however, we are not 
inclined to search for such faults too closely, or at any rate to 
try to force them upon the public attention. The true 
gold of poetry is so rare and so precious, and also so easily 
overlooked, that we prefer, when we find it, to dwell upon the 
fact that it is gold, rather than on the tenuity of the par- 
ticular supply, or the fact that the setting is not wholly 


satisfactory. We do not desire to say that Mr. inyon 
is a poet who has done great things or even promises great 
things, but we do say that he has some, if not all, of the 
essentials of poetry in him, and that especially he hag the 
quality of pomp,—the quality of stately and rhythmic pros 
cession. 





PUNISHMENT. 


: ie question of the right of a Christian community tg 
punish criminals is one beset with difficulties, but it 
ought not to produce the confusion of thought betrayed ig 
some of the comments on the present Prisons Bill. Almost 
everybody who writes seems to have a fad, about which, 
nevertheless, he is not quite certain. The truth is, we sup. 
pose, that a great many persons unconsciously mix up the 
three stages into which the problem is divided. They hayg 
to settle,—first, whether society has a right to inflict punish. 
ment for crime; secondly, what the object of that punish. 
ment shall be; and thirdly, what are the limits within which 
punishment must in a Christian country be restrained, Ag 
to the first question, there is in practice tolerable unanimity, 
and there ought not to be much dispute about the theory, 
The right to punish criminals is not merely a deduction from 
the right of self-defence, and would not be destroyed even if 
mankind held with the Quakers that such right was, to 
say the least, problematical. Christianity assumes through. 
out its teachings that the social state is the right state, 
that complete individualism is morally evil, that men 
have a certain relation to God which binds them to live in 
society, and acknowledge what is technically styled by 
theologians “brotherhood in Christ.” The words have 
become hackneyed by use in fifty thousand pulpits, but if 
Christianity is true, they are true also. An obligation exists 
binding all to aid one, and secure to him at least freedom to 
lead the life which is believed to be agreeable to the divine 
will. That obligation cannot be fulfilled if crime is suffered 
to go unchecked. Decide. that punishment is wrong, and no 
woman would be safe, and no man unable to defend himself 
in arms, no property could be held either by the individual 
or the community, and all freedom, and therefore all power 
of being virtuous, would be left at the mercy of the 
audacious and the strong. At all events, until Christianity 
is heartily accepted by all human beings, the Moravian ideal 
cannot be attained; and even that ideal recognises punish. 
ment, for rebuke to him who feels it is, though different in 
kind, as truly punishment as flogging, and is sometimes as 
severely felt. We are unable to conceive of any answer to 
this proposition except one which denies the unity of mau, 
and with it the virtue of charity, the obligation of tolerance, 
and even the duty of instruction. Punishment, in fact, isa 
direct corollary of the obligation to love your neighbour as 
yourself, and doubt only commences when we consider, not the 
act itself, but the motive on which it ought morally to be based. 
Ought punishment to be directed, as so many allege, solely 
to the reformation of the criminal, or is its deterrent 
effect sufficient justification for its infliction ? The answer, as 
it seems to us, is that neither motive is sufficient by itself, 
and that if we seek either singly we do wrong. Certainly 
the first motive is not sufficient, for a reason which is final, 
though so constantly forgotten, namely, that with an immense 
proportion of mankind punishment intensifies instead of 
diminishing the disposition to crime. It is a fact within the 
knowledge of every one familiar with the working of criminal 
law that punishment leaves a percentage of criminals un- 
reformed; that while it softens some, it hardens others; that 
some gaol-birds, however justly or benevolently treated, come 
out of prison worse than they went in. “ Hell makes devils,” as 
some early prison reformer said, a sentence which, if punish- 
ment is, or can be, in se reformatory in its influence on all, 
would be absurdly false. That reformation should be one end 
of punishment follows of necessity from the great law of 
Christian brotherhood ; but the sole end it can never be, or in 
all the cases where punishment is liable to harden the heart 
we must abstain from it,—that is, in practice, the worse the 
criminal is, the more completely must we leave him free to work 
the evil he delights in. On the other hand, if punishment is 
to be used solely as a deterrent, we must at once give up the 
attempt to proportion crime to guilt. Severity, when inflexible, 
deters more than lenity, and we must, therefore, be severe, for 








the more pain we inflict the less there will be of crime. There 
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would be no theft, for instance, if we inexorably blinded or 
purned all thieves. The ancient world held and acted on this 

roposition, and it is still put forward, we believe honestly, 
by the ablest defenders of the atrocious galley system of 
modern France. You inflict, they say, suffering from which 
Christians must recoil, you torture, in fact, but you protect 
society. That argument would justify the thesis of Draco, for 
there is no penalty which deters like death when death is in- 
exorably inflicted. A regiment will hold down a great city, 
though it is boiling at once with hatred and patriotic rage, 
simply because the individual who strikes will inevitably die,— 
the reason why in ancient Rome, though the slaves were physi- 
cally superior to their masters, slave revolts were so infrequent 
and so futile. It follows, therefore, that, not only as a measure 
of expediency but as a moral duty, we must determinedly seek 
both ends, and so punish that while we deter the multitude 
from committing crime, we give the few who are not deterred 
a fair chance of being reformed. The work is infinitely 
laborious and most disappointing, but we cannot give up 
either end without admitting a grave religious, as well as 
social, failure. 

What,then, should be the method? In practice, for all crimes 
except murder and treason of the violent kind, which both 
justify death, Christian men are almost shut up to one punish- 
ment, rigorous imprisonment, varying in duration with the 
heinousness of the offence. The only alternative, foreed 
labour in public, though it is often recommended, and is 
still practised in many countries, stands condemned by ex- 
perience. It is found to be of all punishments the one 
which most hardens criminals, and to produce the same 
effect upon the community which inflicts it, and which, seeing 
daily unrelieved pain and degradation, is compelled in self- 
defence to suppress, and ultimately to extinguish, the natural 
zentiment of compassion. We cannot mutilate, for that 
degrades those who authorise the penalty, and we are obliged 
as soon as society has reached a certain point of sympathetic 
softness, in itself a distinct progress, almost to give up flogging. 
All the more civilised countries have given it up in the case of 
women, though women may be dangerous criminals, and all 
feel instinctively that to recur to it would be a significant and 
most demoralising step backwards. Detention under discipline 
and with the obligation to work is in practice the only 
general kind of punishment -we can have, and discipline 
should be confined to plans for making that detention as 
affective for its two ends as possible. About the details of 
those plans there has been, and will be now and always, end- 
less debate, but certain broad rules would seem to be founded 
both in common-sense and right feeling. There should be 
ao “torture,” pain inflicted for the sake of pain, for that is 
un-Christian, and as the community does not see it or realise 
it, has very little effect upon its morals. This principle con- 
demns the treadmill, which is merely a senseless contrivance 
for inflicting pain, and we think the plank bed, which makes 
the great softener, sleep, an occasion of suffering which to 
the unaccustomed is most severe. We do not see that it 
condemns solitude for short periods, which has often 
a taming effect—long periods cannot be justified, owing 
to their effect on the reason—or narrow rations, pro- 
vided they are sufficient to prevent the actual pain of 
hunger. Narrow rations are the lot of the majority, and 
with certain classes of criminals keep down the tendency to 
insubordination. There should be steady labour, but it 
should be labour which civilises—that is, productive labour— 
and not labour that produces nothing but fatigue and irri- 

tation. We know quite well, and in a way respect, the 
objections which are raised in this country to any prison 
labour which competes with that of honest men; but for 
the criminal we are convinced that such labour is the one 
permanently useful agent, and we do not believe, if it is 
limited to State work—work, that is, for the Army, the Navy, 
and the State-supported schools—that the community at large 
would be perceptibly injured. We will listen to experts on 
all subjects, but we must sacrifice something for the great 
end of permanently improving society, and if it is found that 
a prison which is a factory is as much dreaded by the 
criminal class as a prison which is a dull place of detention, 
but that the prisoners come out more civilised men, we would 
have every prison a factory under stringent discipline. There 
is no prison in the world which exercises such influence on its 
prisoners as that of Jubbulpore, where hundreds of Thugs, 
all murderers, expiate their crimes by patiently making tents 





and clothing for the State. It may be impossible to imitate 
that system here, but we maintain that this is the ideal to be 
sought in the case of all except a few irreclaimables, who 
can no more be tamed than tigers, and who should be re- 
strained for life like any other lunatics dangerous to their 
fellow-men. 





WILD BEASTS’ SKINS IN COMMERCE. 


i or last few years have seen a marked disappearance 
from the leather industry of a form of supply which 
should never have reached the dimensions it attained,—the 
hides of countless wild beasts. No one grudges to the pur- 
poses of trade the hides of the alligator or the shark, still 
less those of domesticated animals or of big game killed for 
food. But for more than twenty years there have come to 
the markets of America and Europe hundreds of thousands 
of hides, destined for the commonest commercial uses, 
stripped from wild animals which have been killed for the 
value of the hide alone. Whole species have been butchered 
to the last individual to make shoe-leather. To say which 
country has been the greatest offender would be difficult. 
There is not much room for distinction between the “ skin- 
hunters” of North America, South Africa, or Australia. But 
in the former country at least the State Governments are 
adopting vigorous measures to stop this repulsive industry, 
and by limiting the number of deer which may be killed by 
individuals, prevent such destructive waste of animal life. 
We wish that these laws could be extended to all British 
Colonies and dependencies. Wherever big game has entirely 
disappeared from districts where it formerly abounded, and 
wherever whole species have been exterminated, the mischief 
has in nearly every case been done not to procure food, but 
solely to obtain the creatures’ skins. It is not the big-game 
hunter, or the savage, or even the agriculturist, who destroys 
the creatures, but the “skin-hunter.” In every “newcountry” 
this wasteful and relentless enemy of animal life has always 
appeared with the regularity of some recurring plague, and 
made it his business to destroy every creature larger than a 
hare. The advent of the skin-hunters takes place at a par- 
ticular period of development in recent settlements. He is 
never among the early pioneers, but is a kind of parasite in 
half-occupied territories, often intensely disliked by the 
resident squatters, as he destroys the game on which they 
partly depend, though he sometimes succeeds in converting 
these to his own evil ways. In South Africa, for instance, 
the early Boer settlers, like the early pioneers of North 
America, killed the antelopes for meat, and used their skins 
for clothing. They ate the venison, and from the hides they 
made suits of leather—‘ shamoyed,” not tanned—supple, soft, 
and comfortable garments, well suited for the life on the 
veldt. The number of animals killed was limited by their 
own personal needs and those of their families. About 1850, 
the Boers learnt that the myriads of antelope, quagga, and 
zebra which wandered over the plains had a marketable value 
other than as food or supplying leather hunting-shirts. The 
skin-hunters taught them that though the bodies of the 
creatures might be left to rot on the veldt, the hides, not 
tanned or dressed, but merely stripped from the body, were 
marketable, to supply the European demand for leather. 
The country was just sufficiently opened up to have arrived 
at the stage at which the business of the skin-hunter pays. 
Freight is high, but not too high, and though hides of count- 
less cattle and sheep may be had for little enough in the 
settled districts, the skins of the wild animals cost nothing at 
all, except the value of powder and shot. Even this was econo- 
misedin South Africa. “The Boers of the pastoral Republie 
became perfect adepts at skin-hunting,” writes Mr. Bryden. 
“ They put in just sufficient powder to drive the missile home, 
and carefully cut out their bullets for use on future occasions. 
So lately as 1876, when I first wandered in Cape Colony, I well 
remember the waggon coming down from the Free State and 
Transvaal loaded up with nothing but the skins of blesbok, 
wildebeest, and springbok. This miserable system of skin- 
hunting has been, and still is where any game remains, 
pursued in all native States of South Africa. Between 1850 
and 1875 it is certain that some millions of these animals 
must have been destroyed in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State.” The slaughter was so prodigious, and the variety of 
wild animals so great, in these wild regions of South Africa, 
that the result made a sensible difference in the leather 
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‘industry of Europe. The markets were filled with skins 
which, when tanned, gave leather of a quality and excellence 
never known before, but the origin of which, as the material 
was still sold under old names, purchasers never suspected. 
Hides of the zebra and quagga arrived in tens of thousands ; 
and good as horse-hide is for the uppers of first-class boots, 
these were even better. Smart Englishmen for years wore 
boots the uppers of which were made of zebra and quagga 
skin, or from the hides of elands, onyx, and gemsbok disguised 
under the names of “calf” or patent leathers. 


These South African game skins became a commercial 
article, relied upon for many years as part of the regular 
supply. It is amusing to note that quagga-skins are still 
quoted as part of this, the fact being that the last of 
the quaggas was killed years ago to fill the skin-hunter’s 
pocket. In Mashonaland and Central Africa the trade still 
flourishes, though only the poorest of the Boers follow it, 
and they have to trek north of the Limpopo. The hides of 
the larger bucks, such as the sable antelope, the roan ante- 
lope, the hartebeest, or of any of the zebras, are worth 
eight shillings or nine shillings each, and there is now 
something to be made by selling heads and horns as 
curiosities. Leather made from the skins of these big 
antelopes is still in common use in high-class bootmaking. 
No one knows exactly what animal may not have supplied 
the uppers or soles of his foot-gear, and the possibilities range 
from the porpoise and the Arctic hair-seal, to the blesbok or 
the koodoo. Three other African animals’ skins are in com- 
mercial demand for curiously different purposes. The giraffes, 
as every one knows, are killed so that their skins may be made 
into sandals for natives and sjambok whips for colonists. 
In the Soudan they are also killed for the sake of their hides, 
which are made into shields. Many of the Dervish shields 
captured during their attempt to invade Egypt under the 
Emir Njumi were made of this material. The elephant and 
rhinoceros skins go to Sheffield. There they are used to face 
the wheels used in polishing steel cutlery. No other material 
is equally satisfactory, and it would be most difficult to find a 
substitute. The rhinoceros-skin used was formerly that of 
the white rhinoceros. Now that this species is extinct the 
black rhinoceros of Central Africa is killed for the purpose. 
Much of this immensely thick skin, which is not tanned but 
used in the raw state, never leaves Africa. It is in great 
demand for making the round shields used by the Arabs and 
Abyssinians. A black rhinoceros’s hide yields eight large 
squares, each of which will make a round shield 2ft. in 
diameter, and each of these squares, even in the Soudan, is 
worth two dollars. Theskin when scraped and polished is semi- 
transparent, like hard gelatine, and takes a high polish. Giraffe- 
skin is even more valued as material for shields, as it is equally 
hard and lighter. Thus, while the South African giraffes are 
killed off to supply whips, those of North Central Africa are 
hunted to provide the Mahdi’s Arabs with shields. 


In North America skin-hunting is a business entirely apart 
from that of the trapper who only seeks furs. It destroyed the 
bison, and would now exterminate the deer were it not that the 
(government has checked the trade by stringent laws en- 
forcing a close time. It was for their hides or “ robes ” that 
the buffalo herds were destroyed,—not for their meat. This 
was perhaps the most notable achievement in all the history 
of this wasteful and selfish trade. In 1869 the Union Pacific 
Railway was completed, and divided the bison into two great 
hordes. Between 1872 and 1874 the southern horde was 
practically exterminated by the skin-hunters. In summer 
the hides were stripped for leather, while those taken in 
winter were sold to be dressed for buffalo robes. The leather 
was no better than that of ordinary cattle. The “robes” had 
a considerable value as winter wraps. The deer were less 
easily killed off, but for years an enormous trade was done in 
American deer-skins. These were mainly those of the black- 
tailed deer. The skin-hunter on his trained pony went out 
into the spruce-forests of the Rocky Mountains, killed his five 
or six deer every day, skinned them, and leaving the carcases 
to rot, took the hides back to his camp. When one district 
was “shot out ” he moved on to another, and having secured as 
many skins as his pack-horses could carry, took them to the 
nearest point on the railway, and sent them to New York. 
Side by side with the illicit skin-hunting, and its resultant 
trade in skins for tanning, there is a genuine demand in 
Canada for deer-skins for garments. Its main use is for 





leggings and mocassins to be worn with snow-shoes, or 
without snow-shoes in winter. These mocassins are sold 
in great numbers, and nothing quite so comfortable hag 
yet been devised as foot-gear in the dry Canadian snows, 
Their softness prevents the straps of the snow-shoes from 
galling the feet, and the leather is both porous and warm, 
It is not tanned but “shamoyed,” the process which all races 
civilised or savage, use when preparing wild beasts’ sking for 
use as clothes other than boots. But the finest of all thege 
soft leathers are the deer-skins used for gloves. Nothing ig 
quite equal to this material for the purpose, and when 
genuine it is the most expensive of any. Reindeer-skin, 
fallow-deer skin, and that of the fawns of many of the 
American species are used. “Elk” gloves are not deer-skin 
at all, but an imitation. Much of the deer-skin is made into 
“white leather” in the same way that parchment, sheep-skin, 
and vellum are prepared for special purposes. The white 
buckskin is used for leather breeches and military gloves, all 
military tailoring being of the most expensive material, 
Camel-skin, which used to be the favourite material for cover. 
ing the trunks used in Indian travel sixty years ago, is now 
never employed for this purpose. Block-tin boxes are found 
more durable for all climates, but the old trunks may still be 
seen in Anglo-Indian houses, and the skin is often sound 
though the wooden frame has decayed. The skins of large 
snakes are imported for making trinkets, while those of 
sharks are valuable to cover the “grips” of sword-hilts, 
Even the cobra’s skin is an article of commerce, being used 
by the Chinese to cover their one-stringed fiddles. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CUBAN DIFFICULTY.—A SUGGESTION. 
(To tae Epiror or tae “Spectator.” | 


Srr,—Among the proposed solutions of the Cuban difficulty 
I have not noticed one which appears to me at least 
to deserve consideration,—that of the annexation of Cuba 
to Mexico. I believe Spain, by her treatment of Cuba, to 
have absolutely forfeited all moral claim to its retention. 
On the other hand, the annexation of Cuba to the United 
States is not desirable in thé interest of the latter. That 
of scantily peopled and unwarlike Florida or Texas affords 
no precedent. The British and Spanish races do not 
amalgamate well, and the fierce men who have been carry- 
ing on for years a life-and-death struggle against the 
Mother-country are little likely to relish being swallowed up 
into a vast alien population. Independence under United 
States protection would be even more galling, as it would 
mean dependence, yet without some protection it would be 
only a name. The two little Republics that divide St. 
Domingo between them only subsist by virtue of the 
indifference of the rest of the world. Cuba, much larger, 
and to whose fate that of Puerto Rico is necessarily bound, 
would be a far more tempting prize to outside covetousness. 





But in the same quarter of the world, bordering on the 
same sea, there is a vast Republic peopled by men of Spanish 
blood, which has won its independence fighting against a 
great European Power, and which, thanks to the rule of two 
Presidents of genius and patriotism, Juarez and Porfirio Diaz, 
enjoys at present a prosperity unexampled in its annals. An 
American friend who spent some months there the year 
before last wrote to me that life and property were safer in 
Mexico than in the United States. I have had exactly the 
same account from an English resident of eight years’ 
experience. If President Diaz were willing to undertake the 
burthen, I feel convinced that he would introduce as good 
order in Cuba as he has done in Mexico, whilst the entering 
of the Island State into the Mexican Confederation should 
vastly benefit the trade of the latter. The Cubans are, I 
should think, far more likely to accept union with a Republic 
peopled by men of their own race than with one of aliens, and 
the United States would be released alike from the responsi- 
bility of a troublesome amalgamation or of a troublesome 
protectorate. To Spaniards themselves it ought to be less 
galling to hand over Cuba to their kinsmen over the seas 
than to the Americans, just as, conversely, it would be less 
galling to England to hand over, say, Jamaica to the United 
States than to Spain.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Lup.ow. 
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AMERICA AND EUROPE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “Spectator.”] 

S1r,—Does it ever strike the United States Senators who are 
clamouring for war that in their present unprepared state a 
war with Spain may entail a deadly blow to their cherished 
Monroe doctrine? The contest might last long enough for 
the “mailed fist” to crawl across the Pacific and take a look 
in at Rio Grande do Sal on its way home. Do not the words 
«German Colonies ” ominously stretch across the map of that 
province in the “ Times” Atlas. France, whose sympathy with 
Spain is so openly expressed, might still find her Guiana 
boundary unsatisfactory, and prefer to extend her territory to 
the mouth of the Amazon. Does the Monroe doctrine find 
so much favour in England that we would face united Europe 
in its support? France and Germany could both of them 
smooth matters in Africa in order to keep us quiet, but what 
could the United States offer? As one ardently desiring to 
see an English-speaking alliance, I hope that it would be an 
arrangement for the joint occupation of Panama and the 
joint construction of a canal, which would do so much to 
connect the whole of the English-speaking race.—I am, 
Sir, &., A. P. M. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

[To tHe Eprrog o¥ tHe “ SpectatTor.’’] 
‘Srz,—On behalf of the authorities of the University of 
Pennsylvania I beg to express the gratification felt by them, 
and doubtless by those of other American Universities, in 
reading the article “ What is a University?” in the Spectator 
of February 12th. Beginning, as they did, in humble imita- 
tion of their English mothers, they were forced by circum- 
stances to depart in some measure from their prototypes, and 
to work out for themselves a system adapted to the conditions 
and needs of their country. That work is not yet completed ; 
and they on whom its burden falls are encouraged by such 
kindly and appreciative criticism as your article contains.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Philadelphia, March 23rd. Jesse Y. Burk. 





INDIAN FINANCE. 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “SpecraTor.”] 
‘Str,— You have given us a very interesting summary of the 
difficulties of India in the Spectator of April 2nd. Allow me to 
mention another very serious “ difficulty ” which does not 
appear to have struck you. Those who desire a gold standard 
for India assume, though apparently without what can be 
called proof, that if this standard were adopted gold would 
come out of the existing hoards to be coined and afterwards 
ased as currency. Many, however, think that even if gold 
now hoarded were brought out to be coined it would return as 
coin to its old receptacles, being good for hoarding and useless 
as currency for the “ people” of India. In this uncertainty 
‘it seems clear that the Government must have an ample 
reserve in hand if they are to buy rupees at full 50 per cent. 
above the present gold value of the silver in the rupee, because 
no one can say how many holders of rupees might convert them 
into gold on terms so favourable. How much reserve would be 
necessary is hard to say. One authority says £10),000,000, 
another £77,000,000, another £50,000,000, another £15,000,000, 
and this figure has, or had, the sanction of Sir D. Barbour. 
What I want to suggest is that not even £15,000,000 could be 
sent to India at present without causing most serious troubles 
athome. All the great import of gold in 1897 left our shores 
almost as soon as it arrived, and we have now some £6,000,000 
less at the Bank than we had a year ago. The prospects 
point to a continued demand for America, and no supplies 
‘can be procured from the Continent. The fact is that we 
cannot provide a gold reserve for India safely. Therefore, 
we must seek some other remedy for the present trouble. 
Apparently the action of 1893 has assisted the Badgets 
by raising the value of the rupee in exchange, but it has 
drained India of capital, and has caused a scarcity of loanable 
money which has produced a semi-panic. If gold is impossible 
4s the money of India, what can we do but retrace our steps, 
and allow India to have once more a real money, the supplies 
of which are automatic? At present India bas no proper 
money, and the situation is said to be “intolerable.” The 
Secretary of State objects that exchange must fall, if silver 
be once more freely coined, and thus Budgets must again 
become difficelt. From his point of view, this objection may 





appear insuperable. But at the risk of having to assist India, 
we ought to remember that the people have to be considered 
as well as the Government; and though we may be strict 
monometallists, we must not forget that silver has long been 
the money of India in which contracts are made and payments 
discharged. Why should we attempt to force on her a 
standard and currency which cannot apparently suit such a 
people, if it be true that a silver standard and currency con- 
tinue to meet their needs as a community ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
43 Grosvenor Square, W., April 4th. Witi1am Fow Ler. 


[We publish our correspondent’s interesting letter, but 
cannot open our columns to any general discussion of the 
currency question in India or elsewhere.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH EDUCATION. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SpectTaToR,” | 

Srr,—In thanking you for your article on “English and 
Scottish Education” in the Spectator of March 26th, may I 
invoke the continuance of your powerful aid? After thirty- 
six years of effort, the methods of testing the work of public 
elementary schools in England and Wales have been reformed, 
but the curriculum and the system of grants based on it are 
still at fault. The Education Department still offers money 
on the cumulative plan,—so much for the three “R’s,” for 
“discipline ” so much more, for drawing, singing, geography, 
carpentry, botany, &c., respectively, so much more. The 
temptation to inflate the curriculum (no matter how irregular 
the attendance or weak the teaching staff) is obvious and irre- 
sistible. Hence, in many cases, “ superficiality and evanes- 
cence,’—the essentials only half done, the ornamentals only a 
quarter done, and no lasting habit of study formed. Bad as 
this is yet, it was worse before 1897, and even worse before 
1890. When I reflect on what I know the administration of 
elementary education in England and Wales to have been 
from 1862 to 1890, I wonder that there are any tangible 
lasting “results” at all. One cannot blame the teachers; 
they protested and counteracted from the first, and if the best 
has been made of a bad job, the credit is mainly theirs. One can 
hardly blame the managers, voluntary or School Board ; when 
a centralised system is in fault, the fault lies usually at the 
centre. The mischief has been aggravated by dual central 
control, both the Education Department and the Science and 
Art Department offering grants. It is not so long since the 
zirls in a great Board-school had to give up studying cookery 
in order to “cram up” magnetism and electricity,—motive, 
the latter subject “paid” five times as much as the first. 
That has ceased to be possible, perhaps; but it is typical of 
much that has been.—I am, Sir, X&c., 


House of Commons, April 2nd. J. H. Yoxat.t. 





BRIBERY IN BUSINESS. 

{To THe Epitor or tHE “Spectator "] 
Srr,—In your article on “Secret Commissions” in the 
Spectator of April 2nd you rightly say that the nineteenth 
century might not unfairly be described as the century of 
commissions. These commissions are for the most part 
secret, necessarily secret, and I may relate to you an instance 
as common as it is flagrant. A traveller called on the 
manager of a leading commercial firm in this city and 
solicited an order. ‘We are not in want of anything at 
present ” was the prompt reply. Some conversation followed, 
and it became evident that the traveller was not going away 
without an order. Gently lifting the inkstand, he placed 
under it a £5 note, and, having intimated the fact in terms 
befitting the situation, he secured an order and left. Can 
nothing be done, Sir, to stop bribery such as this, secretly 
carried on and justified by some men with consciences of 
india-rubber, and who glory in nefarious practices of the kind, 
which are so characteristic of this nineteenth century of ours P 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Leeds, April 2nd. W. H. Braptey. 





DO ANIMALS TALK? 
(To tHe Ep:ror or tHe “Specraror.”] 
Srr,—In an article headed “Do Animals Talk?” in the 
Spectator of March 5th, the writer says that certain shore 
birds, including wild geese, “ pay very little attention to the 
calls either of their own species or of any one who can 
imitate them. We never heard of any one who has ever 
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tried to ‘call’ wild geese.” Perhaps the writer will not take 
it amiss if I say that this is not quite accurate. Although a 
very poor performer, I have frequently succeeded in calling 
wild geese, and in that way getting a shot when I could not 
otherwise reach them; and once or twice, for amusement, I 
have, when passing the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s 
Park, called and obtained a reply from the Canada geese in 
there. In Manitoba, where wild geese are very plentiful, I 
have seen Indian lads call them and bring the flock back even 
after one or two of the number have been shot. Perhaps 
this is peculiar to the Canada goose, the finest goose I know 
of, and possibly, therefore, the biggest goose in another 
sense; for I do not remember ever having seen the wavy or 
snow goose called, and in my many hunts in the West never 
met any Indian or half-breed who got them in that way. It 
does not, of course, follow that they cannot be called, though 
it must be difficult for the human throat to throw their 
gabbling noise to any distance. It is a comparatively easy 
matter to imitate the “hounk” of the Canada goose.—I am 
Sir, Xc., Moutynevux St. JOHN. 
Rideau Club, Ottawa, March 16th. 








POETRY. 


oeemiges a 
THE SECRET. 


He who would sing of what is beautiful, 

Of secrets that can reconcile the soul, 

Should frame his incantation with choice words, 
With rich-embroidered words, though dark :-—alas ! 
I cannot chant mysterious Indian airs 

Or sing of havens where some happier barque 
Haply, at sunset, furling sail, has felt 

Calmness and rest, beyond the reach of storms, 


And yet I have my secret: and would share 
My secret with the world wherein I roam. 


It may be with the first white flake of snow, 
Or after some long tramp across the hills; 

It may be after sickness which has seemed 

To strain the cords which hold us to the earth, 
Or by the provocation of a face 

Seen for a moment passing in the street ; 

It may be after years of drudgery, 

Youth gone, faith gone, friends gone :-— 


As one who wanders 
Bewilder’d, in the catacombs of life, 
And hurries this way and that, and has no knowledge, 
Where all the air is full of dead men’s groans, 
Horrible martyrdoms, that ring and echo 
Thin, inarticulate, ineffectual— 
Wailing and darkness, and the sense of battle 
Terribly futile and foredoom’d :—as one 
Who, wandering thus through countless corridors 
Leading to nowhere, endlessly alike, 
Looks up, and through the rifted prison-rock 
Sees a faint streak of light, and the clear shapes 
Of venturous ferns pencilled against the sky ; 
And as he looks, the moon goes drifting past, 
And stars, and a red blush at break of day : 
So is my secret : so I look and sing. 
O Love eternal who hath chained me here 
To gaze with wistful eyes at those great sights, 
Dim are mine eyes with watching, yet I watch, 
My heart is crampt and cold, but still endures : 
The world is nothing to me; why should [ speak 
Of phantoms? for but phantoms will they seem 
To those who wrestle in the nether blackness. 
I stand and watch. 

Man is a fallen god, 
A fallen angel; a tremendous doom 
Usher’d his birth :—O folly to speak of this ! 
Lock thou my lips, seal with an iron seal 
The truth, and let me perish with the fool. 
We are but cyphers, and consume the earth 
To be by earth consumed :—and yet, the secret. 


*Tis not a thing of budding bush and blossom, 
Or spell of druid woods, and dying leaves, 
And swollen brook :—not now, though once it was. 





— 





The breasts of Helen buoyant as the swan 

That flattered Leda with a love divine, 

Lure me no more; that phantom lures no more. 
Passion and spring are gone, I have grown calm; 
The laughter of women, and the light of youth 


Have passed beyond regret. 
Not wholly vain 


The turbulent years of youth and broken passion, 
Yet gone without regret: yea, Iam glad 
That those great siren-rocks are out of sight. 
Yet still the secret lingers: O my love, 
A thousand times more fair than these are fair, 
Thou singest, and I follow. 

The greatest prize 
That life can give to man is not success, 
But to behold life peeling, year by year, 
Stripping, disclosing with intenser brilliance 
The central lustre, the white pearl of pearls. 
Yes, lovelier than a disrobing bride 
To eager lover, every year that flies 
Hastens the happy day, and brings me nearer 
To that success, to that consummate hour 
When, like an artist, full of glorious pride, 
With tears of exultation, I shall stand 
Enthroned and vindicated: then, oh secret, 
No longer like a wandering beam or echo, 
Or shadow of drifting moon, or break of day, 
But robed in shining power, revealed and clear 
In the broad noon-light, that triumphant hour, 
Thou wilt receive me, and accept my love, 


And I shall sing no more. 
GascoIcNE Macxrrg. 








BOOKS. 


—_@-——— 
RURAL NEW ENGLAND* 


How difficult it is to convey a living impression of anothey 
country to one who has never seen it! The writer may tell 
all about its towns, its buildings, its lakes and rivers, its trees 
and fruits, its country roads, every detail may be accurate, 
and yet, after all, one may be almost as far as ever from what 
Puritans called “a realising sense” of the strange land. This 
is not only the case as regards absolutely unfamiliar regions, 
but also, e.g., as concerns a country so closely allied with our- 
selves as New England, originally peopled by our own stock 
from Essex and Suffolk, from Bedfordshire and Worcester- 
shire, who brought with them the old country dialects of their 
distant island home, together with local English manners and 
customs, modes of faith and traditions of daily life. Yet, 
how many English people have any real notion of what the 
New England country is like? Travellers, as a rule, have 
assisted them very slightly. Great Western prairies and 
huge cities, the usual globe-trotting routes from New York 
to Chicago, the vast plains across which the Pacific railways 
run,—these have been described over and over again; but 
how many of our rushing travellers have turned aside to visit 
the far more interesting country towns, hillsides, and green 
valleys of New England? The novels of Miss Wilkins have 
enabled us to come into touch with certain phases of New 
England country life, but Miss Wilkins, like a greater New 
England novelist, Nathaniel Hawthorne, is too intent on 
humanity to give us a conception of the physical atmosphere 
in which this life is swathed. Yet nearly every part of rural 
New England is beautifal and attractive in an uncommun 
degree, and its older villages and towns, where compara- 
tively free of modern industrialism, have a flavour of 
antiquity, a suggestion of old ways and customs, very 
refreshing amid the new and mechanical details of modern 
life. Nor are other aspects of New England life less interesting 
to the student of society. It may be doubted whether, on the 
whole, a better average life can be found on the planet than 
in Massachusetts or Vermont (outside the poor foreign 
quarters of Boston); more care for the things of the mind, 
more serious interest in religion and speculation, a greater 
love of reading, more genuine liberty, self-government, and 
widespread prosperity. There is a certain primness, it is 





* (1.) The New England Country. Text and Illustrations yd Clifton Johnson. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Oo. [7s. 6d.]——(2.) A Book of Country 
Clouds and Sunshine, Text and Illustrations by Clifton Johnson. London: 
Kegan Paul Trench, and Oo. [7s, 6d.] 
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true, inseparable from a community disciplined by genera- 
tions of Puritanism, by hard—too hard—work, and by the 
inevitable lack of monuments of art; but inall that makes up 
a dignified and strong social life, New England, spite of the 
large French-Canadian, Irish, and Italian invasion, can still 
hold her head high amid the communities of the world. 

It is very easy now to get about most parts of rural New 
‘England. At many of the chief railway junctions lines of 
electric railways take one speedily to remote towns and 
villages on hill and in valley which until the advent of the 
electric car slumbered in oblivion. From many of the points 
at which the cars stop one can strike out into quiet country 
yoads or across moorland stretches and enjoy as charming a 
ramble as in Old England itself. The present writer has 
walked over not a little of the country districts of Massa- 
chusetts, which are probably unknown to ninety-nine out of 
every hundred visitors to America. The best time of the 
year for a country ramble is in that lovely Indian summer 
when it is a luxury to draw the breath of life; no such 
perfect weather is to be found on earth. Nota cloud stains 
the unsullied blue, a fine, gentle warmth envelops you, but 
accompanied by a tingling sharpness in the air which braces 
the nerves and clears the head. It is well to rest for a 
couple of hours in the mid-day heat, but otherwise you feel 
as though you would never tire. It is this atmosphere which 
makes the country so different from any part of Britain. At 
times you are reminded of Scotland (indeed, New England is 
always reminding you of Scotland), at other times of Yorkshire, 
and again, of Kentish meadows or Sussex copses; but there is 
ever a difference caused by the bright, crisp atmosphere, 
fresh as the air of an Alpine summit, and relieved from that 
moistare which is hardly ever absent in our cloudy island. 
It is wonderful what distances can be clearly seen with the 
naked eye. The writer can recall a view from a hill at the 
little town of Lincoln, about three miles from Concord, which 
embraced some of the mountains of Maine, nearly eighty 
miles away, with an intervening expanse of hill, meadow, 
wood, streams, and little towns, forming one of the clearest 
and most diversified panoramas to be seen anywhere save 
from a lofty mountain height. The clear atmosphere does 
not lend itself usually to the misty purple effects most 
beloved by artists, but there are compensations in the 
universal brightness, the sense of a fresh cleanliness, an 
overflow of light in which Nature becomes almost spiritualised. 
The roadsof Massachusetts, though not equal to those of France 
or Switzerland, are fairly good,—very good for America; and 
the sign-post arrangements are so excellent that you cannot 
lose your way. The road will be gay at this time with golden- 
rod, which grows profusely; and the gardens are filled with 
sunflowers and asters. But the great glory is the colouring 
of the woods, the rich barbaric splendours of which come as 
a revelation; it is the mingling crimson and gold of a great 
sunset. Here and there in Europe, particularly in Austria, 
one may see such colours, but sparsely compared with the 
gorgeous profusion of New England. The hedgerows of 
England are among the chief attractions of her charming 
country scenery. In New England there is a more prevailing 
bareness, the stone walls recalling Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
the fences and unpainted barns reminding one of the rougher 
‘Western scenes; but hedges have been introduced, and one 
may now walk for many miles amid their luxuriant greenery. 
The trees of New England are not, on the whole, equal to 
those of Western Europe. They are not only slighter, but the 
climate seems to deal less lovingly with their bare trunks 
than does the moister climate of England or France, while 
forestry as an art is yet in its infancy in America. The 
elm, maple, sycamore, sassafras, oak, and pine are the 
chief trees of the New England landscape, but the elms 
are less sturdy than those of England. There is one draw- 
back te a long New England walk,—the poor provision made 
for creature comfort. You must look out your route carefully 
beforehand, or it may chance that your appetite, sharpened 
by the crisp, life-giving air, will not easily be appeased. A 
few of the old taverns with swinging signs, large old windows 
and deep recesses, are still left, but their number is now 
small. The writer would have starved on one walking ex- 
pedition had he not come across a little kind of shed where 
the invariable New England “apple-pie” and cheese were 
dispensed by a girl who was tired, as she said, of being 
“boseed ” in a neighbouring factory, and who, with true New 
Englend eaterprise, had opened her modest little establish- 





ment at a convenient cross-roads centre where she caught 
the Boston excursionist. One sadly misses the old English 
inn with its generous fare, and sometimes shudders to think 
of the possibility of your goal at the dinner-hour being a 
“prohibition” village, where only a surreptitious dash of 
bad whisky in the back parlour can help to digest the 
rather tough steak, Lima beans, and squash which you 
will find in the dining-room. New England rural life needs 
to be reorganised from the point of view of cheerful living, 
especially since the wholesale abandonment of farms. You 
will constantly pass by these deserted homesteads, wooden in 
construction, generally unpainted, with gambrel roof, and 
with the large dark barr adjoining, a picture of forlorn 
ruin, of decay without its beauty. In places not far distant 
from large towns, however, Italians are taking up these 
farms, cultivating fruit and dairy produce for the city 
markets, and are doing fairly well. The old-fashioned New 
England town which has not been absorbed by industrialism 
is still the gem of the country, and among the most charming 
places in the world. The huge, broad village street is lined 
with elms and broad grass-plots. The houses stand well 
back, all of them detached and bosomed in trees and flowers. 
Scarce a sound is to be heard, repose has her seat amid these 
pleasant, homely cottages; Boston, with its whirl of business 
and its rushing electric cars, might be in another planet. 
There are still such “haunts of ancient peace” in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Of this New England life, both on its physical and human 
sides, the two volumes which we owe to the literary and 
artistic skill of Mr. Clifton Johnson are admirable exponents. 
The combination of writing and illustration by one who 
seems to know nearly every square yard of New England 
territory has, in no small degree, enabled readers who have 
never seen the country here described, to know it, to realise 
to themselves what it is like. [Illustrations of the scenery 
during every month of the year, of village streets, of wood- 
land nooks, of quiet streams eddying through rich meadows, 
of lonely farms, of country roads ploughed up by frost or 
almost submerged in spring freshets, of country types of 
life,—all combine to make a most interesting and realistic 
apercu of the New England country, which we can commend 
to our readers as being exceptionally truthful and as being a 
powerfal aid to the untravelled imagination. 





A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE.* 


Ir would be impossible to have a better statement of the 
results which the higher criticism of the Bible has actually 
or approximately reached than is to be found in this volume. 
From the necessity of the case, the limits of space being 
narrow, it is results that Professor Bennett gives us; pro- 
cesses he can only indicate, nor indeed would they be generally 
intelligible, however fully they might be given. The writer’s 
position makes the book of considerable importance. He 
professes “ Biblical Languages and Literature” at Hackney 
College, and “Old Testament Exegesis” at New College. 
These two are the principal training-schools for Congrega- 
tional ministers. If the young men who go out from them 
are trained to regard the Scriptures with the reverent 
freedom that characterises Professor Bennett’s teaching, the 
outlook of the future is distinctly hopeful. 


Professor Bennett lays down in his introductory chapter a 
principle which has an application so wide as to cover the 
whole range of criticism :— 

“ We think of a book as a piece of personal property, upon which 
the reputation of the author is staked. It must therefore be 
reproduced unaltered; or, if any changes are made, they must 
be carefully and exactly indicated. No such ideas hampered the 
editers of Hebrew history or poetry. They were concerned that 
their readers should possess the best and most edifying narratives, 
and handled their materials accordingly. An ancient history was 
not a literary work to be carefully kept separate as a finished pro- 
duct, and transmitted unaltered, but a nucleus round which sup- 
plementary material collected.” 

We must add to this the opportunity of change which the 
process of transcription affords, especially when the scribe is 
also interpreter and teacher. The result is a conception of 
the Bible which differs fofo celo from the popular idea of a 
collection of books, each of which, or each set of which, is 
wholly the work of a separate author. 








* A Primer of the Bible. Dy W. H. Bennett, M.A. London: Methues 
aud Co. 
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The Book of Deuteronomy may be taken as an example. 
The popular view is that Moses, finding his work as 
a leader practically completed, addresses to Israel, now 
about to take possession of Canaan, an_ exhortation, 
based on promises and threats, to keep the law, which 
law he proceeds to recapitulate; that this recapitula- 
tion ended, a final settlement is made of the trans-Jordanic 
territory, and the great leader’s career completed by his song 
of triumph, his blessing on the people, and a brief narrative 
of his death. And this is undoubtedly the view which the 
latest editor of the book, acting on the principle of selection 
and addition enunciated above, wished his readers to take. 
But what are the results of a critical examination of the 
book? In the first place, the general date is brought down 
by about eight centuries,—i.e., from 1450 B.C., as it stands in 
the received Biblical chronology, to 624, when the “ book of 
the Law” was found by Hilkiah the priest. To this date 
probably belong chaps. v.-xxvi., v.-xi. being a hortatory intro- 
duction and xii.-xxvi. the code which this commended to 
Israel. This code, says Professor Bennett, is ‘‘a very much 
enlarged and very freely modified edition of the Book of the 
Covenant, Exodus xxi.-xxiii., in which the moral and humane 
element of the older code is more fully emphasised.” It 
also definitely confines to the Temple at Jerusalem the 
public worship of Jehovah, making provision at the same 
time for the Levites, who had been accustomed to minister 
elsewhere. (“If a Levite come from any of thy gates 
throughout all Israel where he sojourned, and come with all 
the desire of his mind unto the place which the Lord shal] 
choose, then he. shall minister in the 1ame of the Lord his 
God.”—xviii. 6-7.) It defines the true prophet, and it enforces 
the separation of Israel from neighbouring tribes. Chaps. i.-iv. 
40 are possibly by the same author, possibly added later as an 
historical introduction. Chaps. xxvii.-xxx. are of doubtful 
date and origin, showing traces—whicb, however, are not 
conclusive—of an authorship different from that of the pre- 
ceding chapters. Chap. xxxii., the Prayer of Moses, and 
Chap. xxxiii., the Blessing of Moses, are two ancient lyrics, 
the latter being probably the earlier, “ascribed to the 
flourishing period of the Northern Monarchy,” perhaps the 
reign of Jehoash (839-825) or Jeroboam II. (§25-784). Judah, 
it will be observed, occupies but four lines, while sixteen 
are given to the house of Joseph. The final editing has pro- 
bably to be put in post-exile times. It is interesting to recall 
the tentative way in which these conclusions have been 
reached. Fifty years ago it was thought audacious to con- 
jecture that the book founa by Hilkiah was anything but a 
Mosaic writing that had been lost sight of in the evil days of 
Manasseh. 


The Book of Daniel has been the subject of much recent 
controversy, and it is interesting to see what our author has 
to say about it. The predictive character of chaps. vii.-xii. is 
wholly abandoned. “These sections sketch the history of 
Chaldxa, Persia, the Greek kingdom of Egypt and Syria, with 
special reference to their relations with Judah. The account 
becomes more detailed as it approaches the time of the Mac- 
cabean revolt, and deals minutely with Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Chapter xii. 4-13 implies that his persecution was still 
raging,” and so fixes the date at about 168-7 B.C. The 
narratives, however, of j.-vi. may be based on facts and Daniel 
may be a real personage. A Jew writing in the second century 
might well make the mistakes in history and local circum- 
stances which critics have pointed out, and yet be narrating 
actual facts. The Daniel of Ezekiel, whose utterances do not 
go beyond the year 470 B.C., may possibly have been the hero 
of these scenes. The Book of Joel Professor Bennett is 
inclined to put as the latest of the minor prophets, 
excepting, it may be, Jonah. The teaching which requires us, 
on the supposed authority of the words of Christ, to refer to 
the Jonah ben Amittai of 2 Kings xiv. 25, is ignored. 


The most important point in the treatment of the New 
Testament concerns the Gospel of St. John:— 


“As regards Christ’s teaching, the Synoptics emphasize its 
objective aspect, precepts and promises given to the disciples for 
their guidance and encouragement. The Fourth Gospel is pre- 
occupied with the doctrine of the Person of Christ, the proof of 
His Messiahship, His relation to the Father, the Holy Spirit and 
theChurch. These differences have been regarded as insuperable 
objections to any theory of the Johannine authorship. Neverthe- 
less they are by no means fatal difficulties, especially if we do not 


insist thut St. Matthew w.s the autuor of the Fust Gospel in .1s j Lerveun, Lewin: W. aud R, C.mberm 
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present form. If we make this concession the Synoptic Gospelg 
are none of them the actual composition of a companion of Jesus 
but records of current forms of the public preaching of the 
Gospel. Such records might naturally differ very widely from g 
supplementary work, in which the Beloved Apostle set forth hig 
recollections of His Master, interpreted by the reflection ang 
experience of long years of ministry. Moreover, there are hints 
in the Synoptics, both of a ministry in Juda and of a form of 
the tradition as to Christ’s teaching which approximates closely 
tothe Fourth Gospel. According to Matth. xxiii. 37, He had often 
sought to win Jerusalem; and Matth. xi. 27,—‘All things haya 
been delivered unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the 
Son, save the Father; neither doth any know the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him, —~ig 
entirely in the manner of the Fourth Gospel.” 


If this theory be accepted, the position of orthodox 
Christianity is immensely strengthened. The one really 
apostolic Gospel is that which asserts most strongly the 
divine personality of its subject. 


To the Epistle of James, Professor Bennett is disposed to 
assign an early date. “It can,” he says, “only be by St, 
James if it is early.” If so, why say that his exposition of 
the vanity of faith without works is “in apparent contradiction 
to St. Paul, whose favourite illustration of Abraham is turned 
against himself”? The “favourite illustrations ” occur in a 
letter, probably written eight years later. We have said 
enough about the Primer of the Bible to show that its author 
treats his subject with much freedom and courage. It must 
not be supposed that this attitude is in the least inconsistent 
with a profound belief in its inspiration and authority as a 
divine message. Professor Bennett’s concluding words are 
these :— 

“The Bible lives to-day as it has never done before, because 
it has been taken out of the prison of traditional dogma, and 
allowed to speak for itself, to assert its own authority in the 
full light of history and science. Just because it is instinct 
with the highest life, it is compassed about with doubts, diffi- 
culties and uncertainties. To ignore these is to think of the 
Bible as dead and impotent. Because life is wonderful and 
manifold, each man reads its meaning and deciphers its history 
differently. The Scriptures are rich with varied marvels, becauss 
they are fashioned ‘ not after the law of a carnal commandment, 
but after the power of an endless life.’ ” 





A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


THE little book before us—yet another addition to the 
Shakespearean literature of which we have been reviewing s9 
much of late—may fairly be quoted as supplying a want, 
and being readable and interesting in quite a new degree. 
For, strange to say, after all the mystery which has attached 
itself so completely to the poet’s story as to have become 
almost a part and parcel of his greatness, Mr. Evan Catk- 
bertson, gifted with a tenacious spirit of inquiry, has evolved 
out of all the material which could be brought together 
Life which might have figured with advantage in the Morley 
series of “Men of Letters,” from which the first and greatest 
of all literary figures is conspicuous by absence. It can be 
read with genuine pleasure and faith from the beginning ts 
the end, and though we may be sometimes startled by such 
queries as “ Where is the schoolboy who has not the Seven 
Ages of Man by heart?” we are fain to accept them in the 
spirit in which they are propounded, as concessions to what 
ought to be. As a matter of fact, we never ourselves: 
remember to have met a schoolboy who had; but we believe 
that at the present day such home-knowledge is fortunately 
becoming much more common than it was. Mr. Cuthbertson 
does not shrink from his position, admitting that “ reliable 
facts are disappointingly meagre,” and that it must be con- 
fessed that we know very little as to Shakespeare's life. And 
he adds with the old force that we can nowhere point to any 
passage in his writings which speaks of the man and not of 
the artist. Here, however, he but speaks of the whole duty 
of the dramatist, as opposed to the literary worker in other 
fields. The playwright is no dramatist in the truer sense at 
all who is not hidden behind his characters, and Moliére was 
in his way as great an adept at disguiseas Shakespeare. Who 
shall tell us what manner of man was schylus or Sophocles P 
But if forbidden to gossip by the nature of his craft, or to tell 
us whether his sympathies lay with Coriolanus or with the 
first and second citizens, none the less we cannot bat fancy 
sometimes that the inner heart of the man may be said te 
come out more in speculative soliloquy than anywhere elee. 





* William Shakespeare: the Story of his Life and Times, By Evan J. Cuth- 
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There always seems to us more of a personality in “To be or 
not to be,” and in “ All the world’s a stage,” than Jaques or 
even Hamlet quite account for; and the light, real or 
imagined, which they seem to throw upon the true Shake- 
speare is quite in accord with the closer intimacy which the 
character of the sonnets throughout suggests. Great as he is 
in everything—behind the mask of the villain or in the heart 
of the lover, in the fitfulness of the mob or under the motley 
of the fool—he is never to ourselves quite so great as when he 
strikes a sustained note of meditative sorrow. He was 
assuredly a man who did not hold the theatre in high 
esteem. It was his basiness and he did it, that he might 
return as soon as might be to his country home. We know 
this in a thousand ways, especially from his utter careless- 
ness as to the future of his work, so complete that but 
for the loving offices of friends it would hardly have 
survived at all. And he alludes to his feeling constantly 
subdued to his groove like the dyer’s hand. In his sonnets it 
comes out clearly, though we agree with Mr. Cuthbertson 
in feeling that they do not go far to supply the deficiency of 
personal portraiture which the plays suggest. The dramatist 
was with Shakespeare always, and it is an imaginary kind of 
author whom the sonnets bring before us. The dreamy, senti- 
mental lover whom they conjure up is little in accordance 
with the vigorous and robust life which must have been part 
of Shakespeare even from what we know of him. But he 
certainly was not in love with the theatrical profession. From 
bis day to that of Macready and then of Mary Anderson, there 
has been something in it, probably its grave unreality, which 
has always been distasteful toa certain class of mind. It was 
Miss Brunton, we think, who once stopped short in the middle of 
one of Juliet’s passionate scenes, and whispered to her Romeo: 
“What nonsense this pretending is—suppose we don’t go on 
with it.” And there may be more than fancy in the idea 
that the Ghost in Hamlet and Adam in As You Like It botb 
disappear from the scene so prematurely because they were 
parts which Shakespeare himself acted, and he wanted it over 
betimes, as some have said, to sup with Ben Jonson, or as 
others maintain, to go in front of the house, and count the 
money. 


Shakespeare’s heart was in his country home, and if Mr. 
Cuthbertson had done nothing else, he would have won our 
gratitude for having completely cleared away the false tradi- 
tions which attributed to the poet’s father a humble and 
obscure position. There is no doubt that he was one of the 
leading lights of Stratford-on-the-Avon, originally a glover, 
who extended his business till it included the rearing of 
sheep and cattle, dealing in wool, and as our author says, 
possibly in occasionally slaughtering stock for the Stamford 
market, which may have brought him the repute of having 
been a butcher by trade. A yeoman by descent, he brought 
gentle blood into the poet’s veins by his marriage with the 
sweetly named heiress, Mary Arden, and assuredly it ran 
there very naturally indeed. Alas for the day that Mary 
could no more write her name than her husband could, and 
that both only used their mark, though both knew well 
enough how toreckon. They must have managed with Mary’s 
money to give a very sufficient education to their boy, who 
laid in store enough of varied knowledge in its earlier forms 
to provide him with the necessary capital to work upon 
when the day of writing came. And the father was a 
prosperous man, successively filling the highest offices of his 
native town till he became by election High Bailiff or Chief 
Magistrate of Stratford, and appeared many times in the 
local Courts for the recovery of debts one way or the 
other. Once he was ale-taster for the town, and had to see 
that bread as well as beer was sold at the fixed cost 
provided by law. As “ affeerar” at another time he regulated 
the prices, and as chamberlain he kept the purse-strings 
of the borough. The young Shakespeare was seven years 
old when in 1571 he entered Stratford Grammar-school. It 
was a bad time for schoolmasters, but Thomas Hunt, who 
had the best means of influencing him, seems to have been 
a teacher of weight and worth. We fully agree with the 
critics who maintain that his pupil must have been really 
master of more than “small Latin and less Greek” to have 
turned his attention to Venus and Adonis or Tarquin and 
Lucrece, to say nothing of the classical knowledge shown so 
carelessly but so constantly in his plays. And Mr. Cuth- 
bertson is no less right in Lis conclusion that Love's Labour 





Lost, one of the very earliest comedies, shows that the boy’s 
habits were those of a student and scholar, on Coleridge’s 
principle that a young author’s first work almost always 
bespeaks his recent pursuits. 

But the scholar was no bookworm. It is not only natural 
but necessary to feel that his was one of those rare natures 
which compel popularity and admiration by doubling the- 
athletic and the studious distinctions. Such power of brain: 
inevitably does so; and the Shakespeare of to-day would 
have excelled at Lord’s as well as in the class lists, and might. 
even have been able to give the authors of the M.C.C. average- 
tables some needful lessons in elementary algebra. John 
Aubrey the antiquary it was who maintained the father to 
have been a butcher, and the son so to have exercised his 
father’s trade that “ when he killed a calf he would do it in a 
high style, and make a speech.” “ May be so: may not be,” 
says a later biographer of the poet’s. But the marriage with 
Ann Hathaway, and the famous poaching exploit at Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s, which led to the poet’s being detained in 
durance for a night, and formally tried and convicted before 
the same worshipful magnate, are the central points of the 
story with which all the world is familiar. Shakespeare was 
but eighteen and Ann twenty-seven when the marriage took 
place, and asit was celebrated in haste and in secrecy, all sorts 
of ill-natured suppositions have been built upon the circum-. 
stance. But at all events in the after-years it was the express 
wish of Ann that she might be buried by his side in Strat- 
ford Church, and the suggestion that they were married by 
the Roman Catholic ritual is bound up with the vexed 
question as to the creed which was professed by his family. 


It must have been some three or four years afterwards that. 
the poaching exploit with some hairbrained companions in 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s park led to the flight from Stratford and 
the migration to London, which was so beyond precedent to 
enrich the world. If ever man did, Shakespeare took at the 
flood what seemed an unfavourable tide in the affairs of men, 
to lead him on to fame and fortune. And it is satisfactory 
to know that he made more money by his work than any 
other English poet, down to the times of Scott and Byron; 
the fact that the three who would be popularly named as our 
three greatest were likewise the three best paid, being a grave 
and standing rebuke to the everlasting nonsense, that success 
in that way is no test of merit. It is not infallible but it> 
the best that can be found. 


—~---— 


CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND NIGER.* 


LIEUTENANT VANDELEUR’S book is one of the best of ite 
kind that we have ever read, and should be studied by any 
one who wishes to understand fully the history of recent 
events upon the Nile and Niger, with the diplomatic issues 
at stake. His narrative is lucid and complete, interesting as 
a narrative of campaigning always must be when written by 
an intelligent soldier, and marked by what too seldom is 
found in such books,—a fine sense of proportion and of the 
respective value of details. We say this at the outset so that it 
may be clear we mean no disparagement to the book itself by 
devoting most of our attention to Sir George Goldie’s twenty 
pages of introduction, which is the closely reasoned and 
illuminating utterance of a statesman upon the object to 
which he has devoted his life’s energies. That object is the 
opening up of the Soudan and the establishment of British 
influence there. Sir George Goldie’s conception of Africa is 
very different from that which Mr. Rhodes, with his singular 
power of catching the popular imagination, has stamped upon 
the mind of the public. Africa, to Mr. Rhodes, who with all 
his ability lacks the historic instinct, is simply a succession 
of large tracts of country more or less possible for European 
habitation; and the duty of Great Britain is clear to him, 
—namely, to paint a strip red from the Nile to Cape 
Town, and run a railway along it. But in all history 
new civilisation has been obliged to follow approximately 
the old lines of overland communication, and in history there 
has never been communication between North and South 
Africa except by sea. On the other hand, as far back as we 
can go, we find that a great trade route has connected the 
Red Sea with the Niger. Africa should be held from east to 

* Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger. By Seymour Vandeleur, D.S.G., 
Lieutenant, Scots Guards, With an Introduction by Sir George T. Goldie, 


K.C.M.G., D.0.L, LL.D. With Maps, Llu:trationy, and Plaus. London: 
Methuen and Co. [10s, 6d.) 
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west, not from north to south; that is a rough general state- 
ment of the problem. Sir George Goldie puts it more accu- 
rately when he says that the question of the Nile and the 
‘question of the Niger are not two, but one. The Soudan 
reaches from the Red Sea to Senegambia, and the Soudan is 
homogeneous,—no barren desert, but “filled with populous 
and organised States,” each part of it in touch with the rest, 
and the whole unreached by any European influence. 
Hitherto this solidarity of the Soudan has only operated 
against us :— 

“About twelve years ago,” writes Sir George Goldie, “a 

placard issued by the late Mahdi was found posted in a street of 
Bida, no less than 2,000 miles distant across country from Khar- 
‘toum ; while one of the incidents that precipitated our war last 
year was the receipt of letters from the Khalifa at Omdurman 
by the Sultan of Sokoto and the Emirs of Nupé and other pro- 
vinces of the Sokoto Empire, urging them to drive the Christians 
out of their country.” 
But obviously this cuts both ways. If an outbreak of 
fanaticism on the Nile may produce a disturbance on the 
Niger, it follows that the moral effect of victory at either 
extremity of the Soudan will be felt at the other. We are 
the only Power having access to it at two points; when 
our railway to Uganda is completed we shall be able to strike 
it along its whole eastern front; and it is for access to this 
great half-civilised region, this great future mart, that 
our hold on West Africa and the Niger is chiefly valuable. 
Steam communication by rail and river will before long have 
bridged the deep belt of swamp and jangle that has for all 
centuries separated the Soudan from the Western sea, and 
trade will flow in and out freely. 

But Europe, whether by the hand of France or England, 
before she can bring her trade into the Soudan must bring 
peace. These regions are fertile, they are peopled by in- 
dustrious and intelligent inhabitants; the Hansas are strong 
and prolific, as the negro race is everywhere; they are lovers 
of peace, fond of learning; their towns abound in schools; 
their work in leather, brass, and cloth shows a high degree of 

‘artistic skill. Yet with all these qualities the Soudan has 
never reached an Asiatic level Why? “The radical vice of 
the Soudan, the disease which, until cured, must arrest all 
intellectual and material progress, is the general constant 
and intense prevalence of slave-raiding.” That is the curse 
of Africa from time immemorial; and the justification for 
Europe’s interference is her purpose to put an end to this 
curse. How, then, is she to do this? Not, Sir George 
Goldie thinks, by dispossessing the native rulers and substi- 
tuting Europeans, but by enforcing upon the rulers the 
necessity of taxing their subjects instead of selling them into 
<aptivity. Slave-raiding exists for the profit of the few at the 
expense of the many. It is therefore with the few that 
European Powers have to deal; and the policy advocated 
is gradually to extend the area in which raids shall not 
be permitted, and punish all infractions by the strong hand. 
But if the object is to civilise, and not to extirpate the races 
at present ruling in the Soudan, the white man must protect 
from outside :— 


“Central African races and tribes have, broadly speaking, no 
sentiment of patriotism as understood in Europe. There is 
therefore little difficulty in inducing them to accept what German 
jurisconsults term Ober-Hohet, which corresponds with one inter- 
pretation of our vague term ‘ Protectorate.’ But when complete 
sovereignty or Landes-Hoheit is conceded, they invariably stipu- 
late that their local customs and system of government shall be 
respected. On this point they are perhaps more tenacious than 
most subject races with whom the British Empire has had to 
deal, while their views and ideals of life are extremely difficult 
for an Englishman to understand. It is therefore certain that 
even an imperfect and tyrannical native African administration, 
if its extreme excesses were controlled by European supervision, 
would be in the early stages productive of far less discomfort to 
its subjects than well-intentioned but often ill-directed efforts of 
European Magistrates, often young and headstrong, and not 
invariably gifted with sympathy and introspective powers. If 
the welfare of the native races is to be considered, if dangerous 
revolts are to be obviated, the general policy of ruling on 
African principles through native rulers must be followed for 
the present. Yet it is desirable that considerable districts in 
suitable localities should be administered on European principles 
by European officials, partly to serve as types to which the native 
government may gradually approximate, but principally as cities 
of refuge in which individuals of more advanced views may find 
a living if native government presses unduly on them; just as 
in Europe of the Middle Ages, men whose love of freedom found 
the iron-bound system of feudalism intolerable sought eagerly 
the comparative liberty of cities.” 


Sir George Goldie’s further point—the probable value to 





England of the Western Soudanese as soldiers—is best illus. 
trated by Lieutenant Vandeleur’s account of the Hausa cam. 
paign. Many will be reminded of Mr. Wells’s Martians when 
they read of the little square with its front of eighty yards, 
advancing across the plain in the face of twenty-five thousand 
enemies, to attack Bida, a town whose wall was twelve 
miles in circuit. And, be it remembered, these five hundred 
in the square were Hausas, the race of hereditary serfs, 
advancing to attack Fulahs, who have been to them for g 
century what Normans were to Saxons; they were infantry 
who had seen no fighting advancing against cavalry who ont. 
numbered them more than tenfold; yet they behaved by all 
consent with the utmost coolness. They seem also to have 
been incomparably more amenable to discipline than 
were even at that period the Sondanese, with whom 
Lieutenant Vandeleur saw hard fighting in Unyoro 
by the Great Lakes, and who since then have such g 
lamentable record. 

We have only space for one more general observation, 
The young Guardsman who writes this book was just 
back from three months’ lion-shooting in Somaliland when 
he was sent out to Uganda in 1894. Here he remained til] 
February, 1896, putting in eighteen months of more or 
less continuous fighting, which involved wading through 
swamps infested by crocodiles and being potted at with 
poisoned arrows. In December, 1596, he was sent out to the 
Niger, went through the battles of Bida and Ilorin, and got 
home in March, 1897, to find himself awarded the Geo. 
graphical Society’s medal for survey work done in the last 
three years. “There are many things,” as Moltke observed 
to a German critic, “ which British officers neglect to do; but 
there is one thing they never do; they do not go to the front 
in first-class carriages.” There is nothing cut and dried and 
nothing luxurious about such fighting as the British Army 
sees; and there is certainly no other Army in Europe which 
offers to a young man of enterprise and ability such a career 
vf varied adventure. Lieutenant Vandeleur has been excep. 
tionally fortunate in seeing so much service in so few years; 
but there is generally a very good reason for this sort of luck, 
and, speaking from a merely civilian point of view, his book 
impresses us with a high sense of his ability. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.* 

M. ANATOLE FRANCE’s Mannequin d’Osier is an admirable 

sequel to his L’Orme du Mail, and not only is it interesting 

for its own sake, but it throws an unexpected light upon the 

earlier experiment. It is now quite clear that M. France hasno 

ambition to construct a formal novel from contemporary his- 

tory. He merely uses his characters as so many pegs whereon 

to hang pleasant, leisurely discussions of passing events. 

None the less, he keeps a firm hold upon his characters, and 
even when they discourse upon the fire at the Charité 

Bazaar, they are still the personages of an impersonal drama. 

The unquestioned masterpiece of the book is M. Bergeret, 
the erudite and harassed lecturer. Indeed, he might stand 
for an abstract intelligence thrown into a difficult, un- 
sympathetic, and tiresome world. So quick is his thought, 
so delicate his perception, that he recognises the hopelessness 
of his own task; his lectures upon the Latin poets (excellent 
they must have been!) weary him by their ineffectiveness; 
and he sits down to compose a treatise upon the nautical 
phraseology of Virgil, sadly remembering that, for all his 
knowledge of ancient technicalities, he could not for his life 
handle a modern boat. But, though he is by nature unfitted 
for the common world, his wisdom is never at fault, and what- 
ever problem engross his brain, he always finds an adroit and 
witty solution. His pedantry, moreover, is delightful. When 
he discovers rough caricatures of himself chalked upon the 
walls of his neighbourhood, he sinks his chagrin in a 
comical reminiscence of Pompeii and its grafiti. He remem- 
bers that eighteen centuries ago a Roman soldier had carica- 
tured a comrade, who still remained an object of ridicule, and 
he wonders whether he (Bergeret) would be scorned by far- 
distant posterity, and his name deciphered from the letters of 
a lost alphabet. But in his treatment of a faithless wife he 
rises above pedantry almost to the sublime. He hurls the 








* (1.) Le Mannequin @’Osier. Par Anatole France. Paris: Lévy.——(2.) Manuel 
de VHistoire de la Littérature Francaise. Par F. Brunetiére. Paris: Delagrave. 
—(3) Les Déracinés. Par Maurice Barrés. Paris: Charpentier.—(4 
Napoléon. Par stendbal. Notes et Introdaction par Jean de Mitty. Par 
La Revue Blanche. 
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wicker mannikin, whereon the lady was wont to fit her frocks, 
into the court below; and having thus symbolised his anger, 
he resolves never to speak to her again, though she was 
a Pouilly, and related to the Pouilly of the Dictionary. Yet 
in his anger there is a spice of humonr, for he contemplates 
with a secret pleasure the freedom which he will regain with 
his wife’s departure, and we look forward with anxiety until 
M. Bergeret lives again in another volume. For he is 
an enchanting character, a kind of cultured Uncle Toby, 
whose scholarship is always touched by gaiety and animated 
by a platonic affection for the world. The other characters 

lay their parts with the same life and energy as before. 
The Prefect and his wife are as self-seeking as ever; the 
Abbé Guitrel has lost none of his cunning u: his casuistry ; 
while M. Frémont, the clever connoisseur, makes an agree- 
able first appearance. In brief,{so long as M. France avoids 
the pitfalls of journalism and exaggeration, we care not how 
many volumes he devotes to the flat adventures of his country 


town. 

M. Brunetitre’s Manuel de UHistoire de la Littérature 
Francaise is a masterpiece of its kind,—a kind which many 
essay and few can conquer. Although the present is not an 
age of literature—or perhaps, indeed, for this very reason— 
scarce 2 month passes without its literary “ manual.” The 
difficulty of the task might deter the most intrepid, but 
the most of men are content with failure, and hastily sum 
up what should be based upon a life’s reflection in two hundred 
casual pages. M. Brunetiére, however, has brought to his 
work a profound knowledge and a fearless conviction. An 
unsympathetic critic, he is a gifted historian, and for all his 
sontempt of science, he is penetrated by the scientific]spirit. 
He has drawn the picture of his country’s literature in a 
atyle which is at once large and rapid. He has given us no 
more than the vast, essential lines; and left us to fill up the 
blank from his notes, which are a perfect model of bibliography. 
He perplexes us neither with personal detail nor minute 
analysis; he is concerned rather with movements than 
men; but we know no book which will afford so just 
and easy an insight into French literature as this 
admirable manual. His opinions are never strained, 
and yet always acceptable. The chapter on the Middle 
Ages is a perfect example of condensed thought. He points 
out that for us all the gestes and all the fabliaua are the same. 
Their authors present the same uniformity to our eyes as do 
niggers or Chinese. Maybe the readers of the time could 
distinguish the Chronique de Bertrand du Guesclin and the 
Chanson de Renaud de Montauban. But for us each exhibits 
the same flatness. Again, with excellent sense he vindicates 
the Précieuses from the contempt which has overtaken them, 
and he sketches the epoch of Louis XIV. with a dignity and 
understanding grandiose as the subject. The book, in brief, 
is a sketch rather than a picture, a scaffold rather than a 
building, but within its limits it is as near perfection asa book 
may be; while as for the bibliographical notes, no student of 
French can dispense with their precise, intelligent aid. 


Les Déracinés, by M. Barrés, is a book of many aspects. 
History, politics, philosophy, and romance are fearlessly 
blended in its brilliant pages. Portalis is among its 
characters, while Gambetta is a dominant influence. One 
of the subtlest chapters describes an interview between 
M. Taine and a youthful champion of his philosophy. 
But this method of fiction has its dangers, from which 
M. Barrés has not completely escaped. When actual 
personages are confronted with the creations of romance, it 
is almost impossible to keep them in an equable atmosphere, 
and Les Déracinés might easily be separated into two distinct 
works. Moreover, M. Barriés, despite his enthusiasm for 
affairs, is before all things a man of letters, and his best 
passages are the most remote from reality. A certain 
journey to Tiflis is described by the same hand which de- 
picted the salt-marshes of Aigues Mortes and revealed the 
dead splendour of Cordova. Admirable also is the mur- 
der of Madame Aravian, which might almost challenge 
comparison with the terrific exploits of Jonas Chuzzlewit 
and Raskolnikoff. The work, moreover, has a definite pur- 
pose, being, from one point of view, a tract against the cen- 
tralisation in Paris of provincial energy. The seven students, 
who tear themselves from the embrace of their alma mater, 
find the capital a harsh stepmother, and not one is the better 
for his desertion. It is the story over again of Lucien de 











Rubempré, and though M. Barrés does not express his problem 
in the general terms employed by Balzac, he arrives at a 
similarly tragic solution. In brief, the book is interesting from 
several points of view; the novel-reader will find in its pages 
many episodes wherewith to beguile his fancy; the politician 
may discover from M. Barrés’s tirades some of the abuses 
which are weakening the prestige of France; while all who 
delight in good literature will recognise in the passages of 
description the force and colour which distinguish the ever- 
memorable Jardin de Bérénice. 


One by one the Library of Grenoble has given up its trea- 
sures, and Stendhal’s Napoléon, skilfully edited by M. de 
Mitty, is probably the last of those posthumous works, which 
have given a new life to the author of Rouge et Noir. In these 
scattered notes the reader will detect the sensitive phrase, the 
right judgment, the miraculous clairvoyance which illuminate 
the worst and the best of Stendhal’s writings. Why the 
chapters here printed for the first time were not included in 
the Vie de Napoléon remains unexplained, and Prosper Meri- 
mée must divide the blame with Raoul Colomb. But they 
should have been included in the edition of 1848, and we may 
hope before long to see between two covers a clear text of the 
brilliant fragment, as Stendhal; left it. Meanwhile we are 
grateful to M. de Mitty, in that he has recovered the best of 
Napoleon’s mots. “J’ai cent mille hommes de rente,” said the: 
Emperor to Marshal Berthier, and the phrase, tragic as it is, 
throws more light upon the Napoleonic character than a hun- 
dred pages of commentary. For the rest, the book contains: 
brief notes of travel in Brunswick and Italy, touched with the 
same easy hand which wrote the Mémoires d@’un Touriste, anda 
set of Pensées, which are the raw material of Stendhal’s art. 
Here you may recover in brief his opinions and prejudices ; 
here you may encounter again his hatred of style, a reaction,, 
doubtless, against the perfect balance of Chateaubriand’s: 
prose, and his sympathetic insight into the character of 
women. But it was scarcely worth while to rescue from forget- 
fulness his foolish notes upon England. In 1817 Stendhal had 
passed but a few days in London, which afterwards he learned 
to know far better; and he had prepared himself for a rapid 
judgment of his neighbours by reading Gover’s Memoirs and 
Pillet’s monstrous L’ Angleterre Vue @ Londres. Now, Pillet’s. 
book is the most shameless compost of lies ever put together 
by malice and ill-temper, and it should have revealed its 
infamy to Stendhal’s intelligence on a first reading. With 
such lame guides, the author stumbled perforce. He prophe-. 
sied, with the reckless ignorance of a short sojourn, a revolu- 
tion whose horror should exceed the worst excesses of 1793. 
England, he declared, lost her freedom on the battlefield of: 
Waterloo, and he pictured her driven into the position of a 
third-rate Power by an invincible America. This is the: 
language not of knowledge, but of passion; and when he pro- 
ceeds to denounce the Bible, he completely loses hold of his 
critical faculty. But with this exception the book is vivid 
and interesting, and it has been most worthily rescued from 
the dusty shelves of Grenoble by the piety of M. de Mitty. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Contemporary Review for April presents one unusual 
feature. The first article is a direct contradiction of the last. 
In the first the author, who prefers to dispense with a sig- 
nature, denounces “the failure of our foreign policy,” because 
we have not defied Russia in arms, and so insisted on “the: 
right of the British Empire to that natural growth and ex- 
pansion which is the necessary condition of its existence.” 
He does not attempt to explain what will happen when, as 
will speedily be the case, there will be no more countries to 
conquer or trades to embark on, but maintains that Russia 
never keeps a written agreement, and that the policy of 
amicable understandings is played out. Russia will reduce 
China to the condition of a vassal State, and France will 
order us out of West Africa unless we resist, which the 
reviewer thinks we certainly shall not do. This is the fault 
of Lord Salisbury, who should therefore be dismissed in 
favour of some Ministry, not described, which will “save the 
Empire from dismemberment.” We hardly remember to 
have read an article more Chauvinist, or more penetrated by 
that kind of hatred of Russia which men like Mr. Urqubart 
betrayed from 1840 to 1855. The other article, which is 
signed “Quorum pars fui,” and is evidently written by a 
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diplomatist, is distinctly favourable to Russia, declares that 
we “have really no cause for hostility or suspicion,” and 
asserts that Russia has been not only “honourable” but 
“gentle” in her treatment of China. It is France which is 
the “ spiteful” Power, she wishing not so much to get things 
as to prevent our getting them; but even France may be con- 
ciliated if we remain aloof alike from the Triple and the Dual 
Alliances, thus suffering the “balance of power” which now 
exists to remain balancing. It is Germany, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, which under her present Emperor is the real enemy ; 
but that will not last, for Germany has no interests which 
really clash with ours (except, we may observe, her necessity 
of finding an outlet for her overflowing population). The 
German people have only to shake themselves and insist upon 
their ruler becoming constitutional, and all would be peace 
in Eorope and for England. The article is worth reading, 
for its author evidently knows much, but it is nearly as 
exaggerative in its friendship for Russia as the first article is 
in its hatred for that Power.——Mr. Westlake gives us the 
opinion of a great international lawyer on “England and 
France in West Africa,” and decides as to Nikki and Boussa 
in favour of England, his contention being that a Treaty 
between a civilised and an uncivilised State is good as against 
all other civilised Powers, provided that it is followed up by 
effective occupation. We have not in West Africa always 
so followed it, but then neither has any other Power, the 
petty expeditions by which France has sought to establish a 
claim not fulfilling the required conditions ——“ Duncans” 
signs an article which will interest all cyclists, showing the 
fall which has taken place in the price of cycles, the price 
for a really first-class article being now sixteen guineas, and 
the overcapitalisation of most cycle companies and tyre com- 
panies. He maintains that the real cost of a first-grade 
bicycle is only ten guineas, the rest of the price being use- 
lessly paid to promoters, directors, and so on, and contends 
that cycle-making is specially fitted to become a village 
industry. A clever blacksmith can put together all the 
component parts:— 

“The tyres, rims, spokes, bearings, hubs, pedals, saddle, lamp, 

bell, gear-case, chain, cranks, and steel tubing for the frame may 
all be bought separately. Given the ovens for brazing and 
enamelling, and the necessary skill in fitting together, the village 
cycle manufacturer could turn out as good a bicycle as any of the 
big firms ask their thirty guineas for. The necessary plating 
might be done by the village watchmaker.” 
We think we have heard something like that before, but 
nevertheless all custom has flowed to the big establishments, 
whose work when turned out seems to be almost independent 
of the human equation. One village cycle in ten will be 
better than any town-made article, but the customers want 
all to be sure of getting the best average. It is, by the way, 
a curious fact that cycles, like watches, seem to possess some- 
thing that answers to character in a human being. The best 
Swiss workmen, using precisely the same machine-made com- 
ponents of a watch, cannot turn out a hundred watches that 
“go” precisely alike. There will always be one that is nearly 
as good as a chronometer, why the great watch-buyers, with 
all their experience, cannot discover. It is the same with 
cycles.——The remaining articles are a little heavy, with the 
exception of Mr. Stewart’s on Indian crocodiles, which we 
noticed last week ; and Mr. Gosse’s pleasantly written estimate 
of Ferdinand Fabre, the French writer who has so minutely 
and charmingly described the ecclesiastical life of raral 
France. The Englishman who reads his books will form a 
very different opinion of the French priesthood—one of the 
best in Europe—from that which is prevalent here. 


Olive Schreiner sends some “Stray Thoughts on South 
Africa” to this month’s Cosmopolis. These “thoughts” are 
on the sexual relations existing among Boers and among 
Zulus. There is a nudity about the style of this writer which 
is positively annoying when, as in the present paper, she has no 
purpose to lend it dignity or drapery.——Lovers of George 
Meredith will welcome a second “ Ode in Contribution to the 
Song of French History.” Certainly it is no less difficult than 
the first. What, we wonder, is a “hydrocephalic aérolite” ? 
There are other puzzles in the poem to be had for the reading 
as good as this. When the “Contributions” are complete 
we think they should be published in book-form with illus- 
trations. “Napo!léon” is the subject, or the “Snark” as 
one might say, of this month’s poem. “Sar le Grand- 





Banc” is a vivid account of the fishers who go from the 





west coast of France to Iceland and Newfoundland. Tho 
hardships which by the nature of things these men must 
endure are, it seems, greatly increased by the cruelties they 
practise on one another, specially on young sailors, or those 
who are temporarily weak from illness or injury. M. Charles 
le Goffic assures us at the end of his article that there are 
among these men “de vrais bons,” but, he adds, there 
are heroes to be found everywhere. The families of 
those sailors whose boats do not return are pathetically 
described by their neighbours not as bereaved, but ag 
“hoping.” Strange, and French, that the same people should 
be capable of such delicacy and such fiendish cruelty — 
“Tgnotus” writes of the probable outcome and far-reaching 
effects of a war between Spain and America. The war ip 
Cuba, he tells us, is now costing Spain thirty-two million 
marks a month. The feeding of her army has cost her 
altogether something like one and a half milliards of marks, 
while by wounds, illness, and death she has lost about one 
hundred and fifty thousand men. A financial catastrophe in 
Spain arising out of a political defeat would be felt beyond the 
Pyrenees. A new problem would arise out of it for France, 
who now holds much Spanish paper, though less than 
formerly. If Spain were no longer worth considering jn 
the Morocco competition, the rivalry between England ang 
France with regard to that country would be sharpened. The 
effects of victory on America “Ignotus” thinks cannot be 
gauged, but he hints that they may reach as far as Canada. 
——M. Pressensé in his “ Revue du Mois” gives some French 
portraits of English statesmen. Lord Salisbury is the 
“grand seigneur qui pense qu'il se suffit 4 lui-méme, que 
la possession du pouvoir n’ajoute rien 4 sa stature ou i ga 
dignité, qu’il doit Vexercer comme un tiche héréditaire 
dévolue aux rejetons de l’aristocratie...... De 1A, étant donnée 
Vindolence constitutionnelle du noble marquis, l’espéce d’in- 
différence hautaine avec laquelle il envisage les affaires 
publiques.” Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, is painted 
in dark colours. He is the “ennemi intime” of Lord 
Salisbury,—“qui n’a pas cessé un instant de miner gon 
autorité. Il vise 4 devenir le chef da parti tory et 4 réaliser 
un roman plus invraisemblable encore que celui de Disraéli.” 
Unfortunately, Lord Salisbury, “soit noble dédain, soit lassi- 
tude,” leaves all the trumps to his adversary. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Yeats collects a number of 
very curious fairy legends from Ireland. He shows that the 
Irish country people, in spite of the strong hold of Catholicism 
upon them, retain a great deal of the old Paganism :— 

“ The most of the Irish country people believe that only people 
who die of old age go straight to some distant Hell or Heaven or 
Purgatory. All who are young enough for any use, for begetting 
or mothering children, for dancing or hurling, or even for driving 
cattle, are taken, I have been told over and over again, by ‘the 
others,’ as the country people call the fairies ; and live, until they 
die a second time, in the green ‘ forts,’ the remnants of the houses 
of the old inhabitants of Ireland, or under the roots of hills, or in 
the woods, or in the deep of lakes. It is not wonderful, when one 
remembers this nearness of the dead to the living, that the 
country people should sometimes go on half-hoping for years, that 
their dead might walk in at the door, as ruddy and warm as ever, 
and live with them again.” 

Miss Kingsley’s “Liquor Trafic in West Africa” is a 

very courageous as well as a very interesting paper. Practi- 

cally her contentions are,—(1) that the black man is not 

being killed off and demoralised by liquor like the Red 
Indian; (2) that in the matter of liquor consumption the 
negro is perfectly well able to take care of himself; (3) that 
trade will not flourish unless the importation of liquor is 
allowed, because it is one of the chief things the African 
wants; (4) that if we abolish or greatly restrict the trade the 
only result will be that the foreign colonies will prosper and 
ours decay. Miss Kingsley says also that the trade-gin of 
the West Coast is not really a deleterious spirit like, say, 
Cape-smoke, but a rather weak spirit without any poisonous 
ingredient. Miss Kingsley, in effect, sums up her position by 
saying that because the consumption of liquor produces such 
terribly bad results in the Vauxball Road, we assume that 
the results must be equally bad on the Niger. Yet, in fact, 
they are not. In a word, she declares that we are asked to 
decrease trade in West Africa ‘“ because of the drunkenness 
in the Vauxhall Road.” We cannot attempt to argue the 
matter with Miss Kingsley, and we admit her great 
knowledge of the natives. At the same time, we do 
not agree, and should like to hear the criticisms of 
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missionaries, Officials, and others who know the natives. 
_—-Mr. Gwynn writes a paper showing no little charm 
of style and literary insight on “The Posthumous Works 
of Robert Louis Stevenson.” Mr. Gwynn combats strongly 
the contention that Stevenson was not as good a novelist 
as he was essayist. Mr. Gwynn argues with zest and 

ower, but he does not convince us. We agree, however, 
that the conversation quoted from Heathercat is a masterly 
piece of work, but then it is not in such analysis that the art 
of novel-writing chiefly consists. It is in the story considered 
as a whole, rather than in the episodes, that Stevenson fails, 
or goes a8 near a failure as could a man of his genius.—— 
“The National Gallery and Common-Sense” has some sound 
things in it. It is a plea for less haphazard buying and for 
a better displaying of our art treasures. The buying is, we 
fancy, a far more difficult matter than Mr. Paull imagines. 
We agree with him, however, in thinking it absurd to 
apend thousands of pounds on pictures and then “grudge 
the wall space for displaying them to the best advan- 
tage.” Another interesting article deals with the French 
juvenile reformatory colonies. It should be read by all 
who are interested in prison reform.——The article by 
Mr. Jane dealing with the relative strength of the Spanish 
and American Navies, will not, we feel sure, be pleasant 
reading to the majority of Englishmen for it shows signs 
of a bitter and prejudiced feeling towards America. The 
American Fleet may not be in a sound condition, and the 
discipline may be loose, and if so, it is quite right that the 
fact should be pointed out without disguise; but there is a 
friendly and a disagreeable way of performing the office of 
critic. 

The April number of the Nineteenth Century is not an 
exciting one. The most important article is the first, in which 
M. de Pressensé states the French case in Western Africa 
and the Far East, and this we criticised at length last week. 
—The second article, on “ The Latest Reconstruction of the 
Navy,” by Sir W. H. White, is naturally a most instructive 
one, but its author does not possess a pictorial pen. We shall 
best serve our readers by making one or two extracts :— 

“It is the fashion to speak of our battle-ships as each repre- 
senting £1,000,000 sterling. This is correct if armament, 
ammunition, and stores are included. Taking £800,000 as the 
ost of a first-class ship, her armament, ammunition, and stores 
would make up the round million, or go somewhat beyond. The 
armour would represent about one-third of the cost of the ship, 
propelling machinery would cost over £109,000, and gun- 
mountings and torpedo-tubes would involve an outlay of fully 
£80,000. For a ship of similar class in the French Navy the 
cost, exclusive of armament, &ec., would exceed £1,000,000 
sterling.” 

Onr present Fleet is worth in money about £52,000,000, and 
consists of the following vessels :— 

“The proportion of ships of very large dimensions to the total 
number built is not nearly so great as is often asserted. Taking 
the 190 ships enumerated in the table on page 538, it may be 
interesting to arrange them according to displacement tonnages. 
There are 22 ships over 14,000 tons, all but two are battle-ships, 
the exceptions are the ‘ Powerful’ and ‘Terrible’ cruisers. 
Between 12,000 and 13,000 tons there are 11 ships: 7 battleships 
and 4 cruisers ; between 10,000 and 12,000 tons, 10 ships: 2 being 
battleships. Twelve cruisers are from 6,500 to 9,100 tons; 
24 between 4,000 and 5,800 tons; 46 between 2,000 and 
4,000 tons. Between 1,000 and 2,000 tons there are 22 vessels, 
and 43 are less than 1,000 tons. Little more than one- 
fifth of the total number are over 9,000 tons...... It is 
impossible, within the limits of space available, to dwell 
on the gains incidental to the use of quick-firing guns. A single 
illustration must suffice. Prior to 1887 the 6-inch breech-loading 
gun of the Royal Navy was 5 tons in weight, had a powder-charge 
of 48 pounds, and fired 100-pound projectiles, with a muzzle 
velocity of rather less than 2,000 feet per second, at the rate of 
one aimed round in 50 seconds. Its penetrating power, in wrought- 
iron armour, was rather less than 12} inches. The 6-inch quick- 
firer now carried weighs 7 tons, has a cordite charge of 13} 
pounds, and fires 100-pound projectiles, with a muzzle velocity of 
over 2,200 feet per second, at the rate of four to five aimed shots 
per minute. Its penetrating power is estimated at 16 inches of 
wrought iron. The modern gun has greater range and accuracy 
and fires about four times as fast. In the ‘Royal Arthur,’ on one 
occasion, 15 rounds were fired in 3 minutes and 9 hits were scored. 

A still more formidable weapon has just been adopted for the 
naval service.” 
——Sir Henry Thompson’s opinion on vegetarianism may 
be condensed into very few lines, It is briefly that there are 
No vegetarians and can be none, milk, for instance, being an 
animal product, and that total abstinence from flesh is a 
mistake. Most of us eat too much flesh, but flesh 
41 moderation i3 the most digestible and strengthening 








form of food. “ Would any commander be justified in accept- 
ing the responsibility of chartering a large vessel freighted 
with passengers and crew for a three months’ voyage, with a 
commissariat solely supplied with vegetarian produce? Even 
with the additions of those animal foods, milk, butter, cheese, 
and eggs, which are so much used and so unwarrantably in- 
cluded under the denomination of vegetables, it would be a 
rash proceeding. Still more the attempt to sustain an army 
in the field with similar rations.” There is a curious paper 
on Eléonore Dolbreuse by the Baronne Van Amstel, showing 
that Queen Victoria and the German Emperor are both 
descended from the lady of that name, a French woman of 
Poitou, of the small nobility, who married Prince George of 
Brunswick and became the mother of Eleanore of Zell, 
mother of our George II. The story is amusingly told, and 
increases one’s permanent surprise at the horrible manners, 
as distingnished from morals, of the minor German Courts. 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s paper on “The Philosophical Radicals” 
is really a murderous sketch of Mr. Roebuck, whom he 
evidently considers a spiteful and conceited theorist. The 
essay is admirably written, and will greatly interest all men 
over fifty——_Sir R. Hunter sends a sketch of the steps taken 
by foreign countries to preserve places as well as things of 
“interest and beauty,” which at least shows that as regards 
such matters we are as a people excessively, even disgust- 
ingly, mean. We do not spend so much as Massachusetts or 
Norway. 








The National Review this month has three articles on Russia. 
Of these by far the most interesting and important is that on 
“Russia’s Sinews of War,” by Mr. W. R. Lawson. Mr. 
Lawson is of opinion that the financial position of Russia is 
most critical, and that she is burdened with a Debt that is 
beyond her resources. But even granted that all this is true, it 
would be absurd to assume that Russia is weak for purposes 
of war. History shows us that bankrupt States fight quite 
as hard and as long as those with full Treasuries. Look at 
the way in which the French Republican armies fought when 
the nation was literally without any of the sinews of war. 
But though the indebtedness of Russia does not make it safe 
to think of her as weak in the military sense, it does show 
that she is not likely to be a very formidable rival in trade. 
We cannot quote, but advise our readers to study for them- 
selves the facts about the Russian gold reserve and the 
account given of the borrowings in Paris. As Mr. Lawson 
says, a war in which Russia was engaged would have the most 
disastrous effects upon the Paris Bourse.——The article on 
“The Army as a Career,” signed T. Atkins, and written by a 
man who has served in the ranks, is a shrewd and rather 
pessimistic view of the private soldier’s position as seen from 
the inside. “Atkins” closes his article with some very practical 
demands. Some of these are already granted or half-granted, 
but they are all worth considering :— 

“1, Trained soldiers to receive a higher rate of pay than 
recruits. 2. An annual issue of ‘necessaries,’ and a more liberal 
allowance of clothing. 3. The promotion of N.C.O.’s to run 
through both battalions of a regiment, and when N.C.O.’s accom- 
pany drafts abroad, the returning troopship to bring back an 
equal number of N C.O.’s to the home battalion. 4. The stoppage 
for ‘ washing, marking, haircutting, and library’ to be totally 
abolished. 5. ‘Fatigue duties’ to be performed only by men 
under punishment. 6. ‘ Hospital stoppages’ to be abolished, 
except where a soldier is under treatment for disease occasioned 
by his own misconduct 7. The cost of discharge by purchase to 
be reduced with each year’sservice. 8. Reservists to be permitted 
to rejoin the colours at any time, without being required to refund 
their ‘deferred pay.’ 9. A reservist’s liability to be ‘called up’ 
to be in inverse ratio to his period of service in this force.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine is, as usual, fall of good papers. 
The first, the title of which is “Life and Death in the 
Niger Delta,” gives a terrible impression of the reign of 
death that hangs over the West African Coast. Here isa 
grim and powerful account of a funeral in the Delta :— 


“That afternoon we took part in a function which is only too 
common in every African trading station—a funeral. A young 
clerk had breathed his last a few hours earlier, after four days’ 
suffering at a temperature of 107°, and now they were laying him 
to rest. A deputation from the steamer attended, and the sceno 
was a striking one, impressive because of the curious mingling 
of the pathetic and grotesque. Four naked Krooboys were busy 
baling the water out of a 3-foot trench, while a white trader stood 
above them mumbling something from the book held in a shaking 
hand,—and an alcohol-soaked trader stumbling over the solemn 
words of the last office is not a seemly sight. A rough deal box, 
such as ‘long-Dane’ guns are shipped in, lay sinking in the ooze, 
and a few dripping men stood bareheaded in the rain. Then at 
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a signal the naked aliens tumbled the casa into the trench—and 
it refused to sink. Clods were flung upon it; but the buoyant 
deal rose stubbornly to the surface, until two Krooboys stood 
upon it to hold it down, and the mould was shovelled about their 
knees. Afterwards a cotton-wood log was laid upon the whole, 
in case it might break through yet; and as we hurried away a 
mate expressed the feelings of the rest by saying, ‘When my 
time comes I’ll hold on hard until you can launch me from under 
the ensign into clean blue water.’” 

“ At the Stroke of the Hour” is a powerful little story, or 
rather study, by a writer named “Zack.” The matter is not 
much, and, superficially, there is little that is remarkable in 
the style, and yet it is impossible not to be struck by the 
reserve force of the writing. “The Looker-on,” in a really 
excellent piece of criticism, gives Mr. Stephen Phillips some 
good advice. It is very seldom that criticism is of any help to 
a poet, for it is generally not specific enough to make a distinct 
impression, but this is really technical, and should be of value. 
“The Looker-on ” takes up the line we did in regard to the 
poem called “The Wife,” and condemns it because the 
woman who acted as the wife acts in the poem would have 
been a perfectly different kind of person from her who is 
imaged by Mr. Phillips.——Blackwood has also a long and, 
on the whole, laudatory review of the “ Memoirs of a High- 
land Lady,” but does not in our opinion overpraise the book. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

The Wide World Magazine is a new and most promising addition 
to the already formidable list of sixpenny magazines and the 
publications with which the name of Sir George Newnes is asso- 
ciated. Taking for their text “Truth is stranger than fiction,” 
its conductors proceed by means of “astounding photographs ” 
and the narration of “thrilling adventures” to show how fact 
has already eclipsed the wildest freaks of fancy. There is almost 
an embarrassment of riches in the first number, which contains 
among other things “ The Romance of Seal-hunting,” told to an 
interviewer by Sir George Baden-Powell; “ Memories of Navarino,” 
supplied by Sir Erasmus Ommanney ; “‘ Tragedies of Mont Blanc,” 
narrated by Dr. Lunn; and no fewer than three hairbreadth 
escapes from death,—* Down the Perak River,” by Sir Frank 
Swettenham; “A Race against Death ”—and for water—by Mr. 
C. V. A. Peel; and “ A Battle Royal with a Tiger.” ‘The last, by 
Mr. A. Sarath Kumar Ghosh, recalls the eerie art of Poe. The 
more informing papers are quite as good as the distinctly sensa- 
tional ones. The best are ‘‘ Devotees,” “Queer Sights in China,” 
and “The Naturalist Abroad.” Dr. Nansen’s “ How the North 
Pole will be Reached ” is interesting, but does not contain much 
that readers of his large work will consider new. The number 
and variety of the illustrations in the Wide World Magazine are 
probably without parallel. As a periodical, it appeals quite as 
much to the eye as to the brain, and, it must be added, to the 
nerves. This first number is beyond all doubt a great success,— 
so great that readers will wonder if it be possible for its conductors 
to keep future numbers up to such a level. 

The third number of the Antipodean, which is published in this 
country by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, shows that the pathos, 
humour, and “incident ” which seem to spring from the soil of 
Queensland, closely resemble those of California and the ‘* Wild 
West.” “Saltbush Bill’s Second Fight,” the story of a success. 
ful ruse told in verse by Mr. A. B. Patterson, recalls Bret Harte. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the tragedy of the bush is well 
represented in such a periodicalas this. There is a shuddering fas- 
cination in Mr. Roderic Quinn’s “On the Dividing Chain,” which 
records a long, lingering revenge for the death of a “pal; ” and 
“A Gulf Idyll” tells in a fresh style the tale of a girl’s self-sacri- 
fice and a man’s selfishness. The humour of “Golden Syrup” 
reminds one of the authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy” and 
“The Golden Butterfly.” The solid articles, such as Mr. Clement 
Wragge’s “The Work of the Chief Weather Bureau of Australasia,” 
and Mr. Archibald Weston’s “ Customs of Australian Aborigines,” 
are quite as good as the fiction. The cleverness of the illustra- 
tions is undoubted, although they are somewhat lacking in finish. 


Chapman’s Magazine keeps well up to the high standard which 
it attained immediately after it was started; but is its editor not 
rather too partial to painful and cynical stories? There is a 
pleasant, old-fashioned flavour, indeed, about “The Vicar’s Ven- 
ture,” and Mr. Ralph McDermott gives a comic twist even to 
Irish agrarian murder in “ The White Stone.” But such stories 
of sin, murder, and superstition as “José Camposa” and “The 
Fourth Dimension ” are positively appalling. Mr. Lindsay Trent 
surely exaggerates the refinement of cruelty that is so often 
associated with the French artistic temperament in “The Art of 














Gaston Remiremont;” and one can hardly help resenting the self- 
sacrifice of poor May Cotterel in Mr. Mark Holland’s “For One 
Night Only,” ingenious, well constructed, and well written though 
it undoubtedly is. 

The new number of the Month is of varied interest, though 
many of its readers would gladly have been spared at least one of 
its controversial articles,—‘ A Prominent Protestant,” by Mr, 


James Britten. Mr. Pollen’s “Mary Stuart and Recent Re- 
search” is a very skilful and learned examination—and one 
written in a spirit of great moderation—of the recently published 
works of Mr. D. H. Fleming and Professor Martin Philippson, I¢ 
it proves anything, it is that the true story of Mary Stuart has 
yet to be written,—a sufficiently appalling thought! Mr. Gerarg 
gives, in the form chiefly of hitherto unutilised letters, fresh, 
materials for a life of Father Henry Garnet; and “ The Adven-. 
tures cf Some Church Students in Elizabethan Days” ig ip. 
teresting, although the style of the writer is deficient in lucidity. 
The churchy talk in the story of “ By the Grey Sea,” by “ Vin 
Vincent,” tends too much to controversy, but the sketch of the 
rector’s wife is very good. 


The new number of the United Service Magazine contains, as was 
to be expected, a number of articles which, from their subjects 
and the discussion they are likely to evoke, are suitable to the 
present time. Such, for example, are General Sir Richard 
Harrison’s “The Employment of the British Soldier in Peace— 
Can it be Improved? ” and “The Armies of Our Empire,” by a 
writer who styles himself “ Vinculum.” “An Easy Time at 
Aldershot” is agreeably written, but has a serious meaning, 
and some valuable lessons may be learned from “ Sidelights on 
Indian History.” To our thinking, however, the brightest 
paper in this number is “The Fighting Cardinal,” by Major 
de la Poer Beresford, which tells how the redoubtable old 
Ximenés conquered Oran for Spain and the Church. 

The Badminton Magazine keeps up its high character in a really 
wonderful fashion. “The Bogus Champion” is a not very good 
example of that rather forced fun which would appear to be 
specially suggested by golf, but the papers on cricket and 
football are excellent. One is pleased to see Mr. William 
Redmond in a non-political charaeter,as in his very readable 
and informing paper “ With the Gun in New South Wales.” 
From this it would appear that bear-shooting in the Australian 
bush is not very exciting sport. “I shot an old bear once, but he 
was my first and last; he came down from a high branch with a 
crash, and screamed as he lay rolling upon the ground in such a 
pitiful way that it really seemed as if somebody were trying tc 
murder a whole nursery full of children.” ‘The Metamorphosis 
of the Pudlington ” is a pleasant rattling story of the revolution 
that is effected in a hunting district by the advent of a very lively 
widow, who ultimately hunts its chief spirit and misanthrope intc 
matrimony. 

The new number of the Boys’ Own Paper does not contain any 
paper of outstanding excellence, although the serial stories, by 
such practised hands as M. Jules Verne and Mr. George Manville 
Fenn, are quite up to the average, and such recreations as 
angling, bicycling, and amateur photography are dealt with at 
considerable length. The best bit of narrative is unquestionably 
Mr. E. Hawley’s “ A Pariah Gunboat,” which reproduces in most 
spirited fashion a typical incident of the Balmacedan War of 
1891. There seems a slight risk of the Boys’ Own Paper getting 
into what boys term “ ruts.” 


The great case of “ Allen v. Flood” occupies naturally enough 
a considerable amount of attention in the new number of the Law 
Quarterly Review. The editor, Sir Frederick Pollock, contri- 
butes a short article, in which he says, among other things, 
that “the dicta in Allen v. Flood tend strongly, in our opinion, 
to show that action and speech in the ordinary affairs of life (not 
being specifically wrongful as amounting to assault, trespass. 
defamation, deceit, or the like) are matters of common and equal 
right, not of privilege...... The conception of actionable 
nuisance has certainly been enlarged, and it may be more con- 
venient to enlarge it yet a little farther than to recognise a sort 
of innominate action for general disturbance. There is no better 
or higher right to carry on one’s business than to do any other 
lawful act, and no need to invent any such right. Sowe read the 
judgments.” Many of the articles in this number of the Law 
Quarterly are rather abstruse for ordinary laymen, but even the 
intelligent newspaper-reader will appreciate the paper in which 
Mr. Bromby deals with the old question of the habitual criminal 
in a popular style, and suggests that the Dutch plan of giving 
healthy work to the idle pauper and the convict might be tried 
here. 

Under the editorship of Mr. F. Y. Edgeworth and Mr. Henry 
Higgs, the Economic Journal continues to do valuable work. In 
the new number the Council of the Economic Association, which 
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founded it, speak “after seven years ” of the result of the ex peri- 
ment they made, and in terms of satisfaction. The Journal, they 
note in particular, has had the effect, not of accentuating, but of 
toning down, the acrimony of partisanship. There is a small 
number of articles in this number as compared with “ notes and 
memoranda” and reviews of important books. But in one Sir 
Robert Giffen writes on “ Protection for Manufactures in New 
Countries.” It is quite unnecessary to mention the view he 
advocates. But it is worth noting that he ventures on the 
rather daring prophecy that “another generation or two will 
probably see the last Protectionist politician, not only in England, 
but throughout the world.” 





Golspie. Contributions to its Folk-lore by Anna and Bella 
Cumming, Jane Stuart, Willie W. Munro, Andrew Gunn, Henri 
J. MacLean, and Minnie Sutherland (when Pupils of Golspie 
School). Collected and edited, with a Chapter on “The Place 
and its Peopling,” by Edward W. B. Nicholson, M.A., Bodley’s 
Librarian in the University of Oxford. With Illustrations, chiefly 
from Photographs by A. M. Dixon. (D. Nutt. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
During a visit to Golspie, a village on the east coast of 
Sutherland, it occurred to Mr. Nicholson to offer prizes to 
the school children for essays on the folk-lore of the neighbour- 
hood, and the present volume is the result. It will probably 
appeal rather to those interested in the locality, and to 
specialists in folk-lore, than to the general public; and the 
sections on superstitions, rimes (as our author spells the 
word), and games are among the most important. The illus- 
trations are very good, and consist of a map, local views, and 
antiquities. The philological notes will also be found interesting, 
and the author’s suggestion that the word ‘“ Kelpie” may be 
derived from kelp is very ingenious, his idea being that floating 
seaweed, which is liable to entangle swimmers, and which we 
believe is actually called “Dead Men’s Ropes” in some places, 
suggested the idea of the floating mane of a water-horse. On 
the other hand, we are surprised at the importance which he 
attaches to the ved colour of rowan-berries and live coals in dis- 
solving witchcraft, apparently forgetting the magical properties 
always ascribed to the rowan-tree, and the purifying influence of 
fre. Many other details in the book might admit of comment or 
illustration, but could not be adequately discussed in a short 
iotice like the present. 


The Story of Germ Life (Bacteria). By H. W. Conn. (George 
Newnes.)—This compact little book of two hundred and twelve 
pages forms a volume of the shilling “ Library of Useful Stories,” 
in which various authors are endeavouring to popularise some of 
the results of modern science in different directions. The author’s 
object here is to correct the popular idea that bacteria are chiefly 

onnected with disease, by pointing out “their even greater im- 
portance as agents in other natural phenomena.” The six chapters 
relate to “ Bacteria as Plants,” ‘‘ Miscellaneous Uses of Bacteria 
in the Arts,” “ Bacteria in the Dairy,” “ Bacteria in Natural Pro- 
cesses,” “ Parasitic Bacteria and their Relation to Disease,” and 
“Methods of Combating Parasitic Bacteria.” It will thus be 
seen that a considerable amount of interesting information has 
been brought into a very small compass, and the book is illustrated 
with thirty-four figures in the text. The sudden growth of the 
aew science of bacteriology is as remarkable as that of other 
better-known branches of knowledge. Thus, ¢@ propos of the 
ripening of cream, Mr. Conn tells us “there are scores, and 
probably hundreds, of species of bacteria common in and around our 
barns and dairies, and the bacteria that are abundant and that 
grow in different lots of cream will not be always the same.” Till 
within the last few years the germ theory of disease was usually 
denied, though it was foreshadowed by Linneus a century and a 
half ago, who, knowing that itch, and sometimes dysentery, were 
due to mites, suggested that other diseases, including plague, 
might be due to similar causes. In varicus epidemics an outcry 
used tv be raised against the Jews or other unpopular persons for 
poisoning the wells; but we now know that in most epidemics 
the water really is poisoned, only nowadays we blame the water 
authorities instead of the Jews. Tempora mutantur. 


My Life in Two Hemispheres. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
2 vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. 32s.)—Few men living can have 
written so much as Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. He became a 
journalist in 1836, and for these sixty-two years his pen has 
never rested, but has been employed either in promoting political 
schemes, or in recording the history of those movements in which 
he was himself an actor. He writes, therefore, with a skill and 
facility born of endless practice, and, it must be added, with an 
intellectual energy which years have not abated; but it is impos- 
sible that what he writes should retain its freshness of interest. 
He has toid the story of the Young Ireland Movement so well 





already, that we may be excused for not caring particularly to 
hear the more extended narrative of his own personal share in it; 
for indeed, however that story is told, it must be clear that Gavan 
Duffy was the brains of the movement to which Smith 
O’Brien lent the weight of his personal position and the stamp 
of his generous character. Readers, however, will find plenty to 
interest them in the pages which sketch the boyhood of an 
ambitious young Irishman who has to make his own promotion,— 
a sketch far more credible than Mr. William O’Brien’s once 
popular “ When We were Boys;” and the narrative of the ex- 
rebel’s career in Victoria—which led to the Premiership of a 
great Colony—is, like most things about Australia, novel 
to the average man. Mr, Gavan Duffy went out to prac- 
tise at the Colonial Bar; but the Irish Catholics wanted 
a politician, and before his foot touched the shore he 
was committed to a new political life. Victoria and New 
South Wales literally competed for him, and the result 
proved that he was worth the struggle. He brought with him 
not only sound Liberal ideas, and a remarkable power of implant- 
ing them in others, but that knowledge of Parliamentary procedure 
which seems to come by instinct to so many Irishmen. Nothing 
can be more curious than to read how frankly this bitter opponent 
of English policy reeognised the exeellence of English institu- 
tions, and proceeded to enforce upon the new Legislature of 
which he found himself a Member the experience acquired in the 
“mother of Parliaments.” To those who have not read Sir 
Charles Duffy’s other books we commend this one unreservedly ; 
those who have will find fresh light thrown upou the personality 
of the brilliant group who gathered about the Nation—Davis, 
Mangan, and the rest—and there are not wanting pleasant 
glimpses of friendships made even among the Saxons, with men 
like Cobden and Mill; above all, proofs of what to many will 
seem the highest of Sir Charles Duffy’s distinctions, the sincere 
attachment of the Carlyles. 


Austral-English. By Edward E. Morris. (Macmillan and Co. 
16s.)—While Professor Morris was engaged in collecting words 
and phrases peculiar to Australasia for the “Oxford English 
Dictionary,” it occurred to him that he might use the same and 
similar material for a book of his own. The result is the volume 
of five hundred and twenty pages before us, whose title, though 
short, is precise. “ Austral” is defined in its proper place as 
southern,” and custom is more and more confining the word 
to denote the great Australian island-continent and its south 
and south-west neighbours,— Tasmania and New Zealand. 
Visitors to the South and readers of Australasian literature 
find themselves puzzled with such words as “jackass” and 
“‘cockatoo,” until they learn that the former is not a quadruped 
but a bird, and that the latter is not a bird but a small 
farmer. Here we have well-known English words used in 
a different sense. Then there are the Australian or the 
New Zealand native words which have come straight into our 
own language without any change. Name and object have come 
together and have come to stay,—e.g., “ boomerang,” “kangaroo,” 
“ corobboree,” “whare,’ “pa,” and “kauri.” Next we have 
words born of new circumstances, coined to express a new order 
of things, such as “ larrikin,’ “ boundary-rider,” “ billy,” 
“swagman,” and “free-selector.” Moreover, new scientific terms 
were found necessary to connote the new orders and genera of 
the flora and fauna of the Antipodes; hence have arisen “euca- 
lyptus,” “ Banksia,” “ dinornis,” and “ ornithorhynchus.” Under 
this head may be brought also such expressive title-names as 
“ whip-bird” (from the whizzing sound of its note) and “ lyre-bird” 
(from the appearance of the outspread tail), which were given by 
the settlers who first saw these birds. Similarly the New 
Zealand parson-bird was so named because of the two white spots 
on its neck, so reminiscent of the bands of the old-fashioned 
English clergyman. A feature of the book is the abundance of 
quotations in which, and by which, the various meanings and 
usages are exemplified, and though some may think this rather 
overdone, yet the more part will enjoy these extracts from books, 
some of which are out of print, and many of which have become 
very rare. The author gratefully acknowledges the valuable 
assistance he has received from various correspondents; but it 
is abundantly evident that the main labour has fallen upon him- 
self, and a very valuable book is the result, 


Old Tracks in New Landmarks: Wayside Sketches in Crete, 
Macedonia, Mitylene, fc. By M. A. Walker. (Bentley and Son. 
14s.) —This series of “wayside sketches,” illustrated by a 
drawing here and there, will best please persons who know the 
places referred to. They will be appreciated according to the 
rules which govern our interest in turning over any traveller’s 
portfolio. As sketches, they are good: prettily and vividly written. 
In the preface Sir Donald Wallace says “they are very carefully 
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drawn little pictures.” Some have a special interest in the fact many of the characters, there can be no doubt as to their being 
that the tracks are old. Ranging over a period of forty years, | drawn from life. 


they give ideas of localities before wars and devastations had 
changed even the “unchanging East,” and we can well imagine 
that the author must Lave enjoyed selecting from her memories 
those which appeared to her to best illustrate a lady’s life in the 
Turkish Empire. Here are two stories of the Greek domestic. 
“Oh! what have you done?” exclaimed my friend Madame F. 
in dismay; “ you have broken my vase, my beautiful vase; it is 
ruined,—I can never replace it.”—“ Madame,” replied Nicodemus 
calmly, “do not distress yourself; the harm is not so great, for I 
have only broken one half of it, the other half is all right.” Mr. 
F. directed that the remainder of a bottle of rare wine should be 
put aside, and was astonished to see a full bottle appear at 
table next day. “I did as you wished, Sir,” observed Nicodemus, 
“there was some other wine in that bottle already, but that does 
not signify, as I took good care to pour the good wine quite on the 
top.” There is a good deal of what may be called pleasant prattle 
in this volume. 


Par Marie Anne de Bovet. Illustré par G. 
Vuillier. (Librairie Hachette et Cie., Paris. 30 francs.)— 
This is a pleasantly written account of a holiday in 
Scotland. We say holiday, for the writer never overburdens 
herself with toilsome sightseeing, nor us with guide-book facts. 
She starts at Abbotsford, and the red thread of the Waverley 
Novels runs through the volume. She then makes her way 
through Edinburgh and Fife to St. Andrews, where she falls in 
with the golf-players, of whom she speaks with shuddering 
admiration as being bold enough to spend hours on the cold sea- 
shore, not only boys and girls, but grave and reverend Signors, 
among whom she particularly mentions Mr. Balfour, almost with 
enthusiasm. The description of her journey from Dunkeld to 
Braemar in a crowded mail-coach is lively, and she gives two 
pieces of advice to the intending traveller,—provide yourself with 
wraps and mackintoshes, and do not be haughty to your travel- 
ling companions. She says that the idea that the English are 
stiff and disagreeable to strangers is wrong, and she bravely 
defends us from the charge, and describes our good qualities, at 
the risk, as she says, of being herself accused of romancing. 
There are good illustrations on nearly every page of the book, 
and it is nicely printed with wide margins, but we wish the 
binding was a little more substantial. 


Wrekin Sketches. By Emma Boore. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.)— 
These historical sketches of Uppington and its neighbourhood 
will possess much interest for those who know The Wrekin and 
Uppington. Other names that provide the author with in- 
teresting material are Wroxeter, Shrewsbury, Atcham, among 
place names, and some scarcely less interesting characters are 
Gronow Owen and Richard Allestree. Legends and old stories 
provide another chapter. An appendix giving a great deal of 
information about monasteries and tithes shows how thoroughly 
the author has worked up her subject. Local history is a 
fascinating topic, and readers of Wrekin Sketches, whether they 
know The Wrekin or not, will find a quantity of historical in- 
formation and many interesting little details that have escaped 
the notice of that generally omniscient person, the county 
historian. 


Birds of Our Islands. By F. A. Fulcher. (Andrew Melrose.)— 
Plentiful as ornithological books are, the demand for them seems 
constant and the supply plentiful. Miss Fulcher shows once again 
how the same subject acquires, under each individual writer's 
treatment a fresh charm, This author, besides telling us as much 
about the birds as he knows, never forgets their surroundings, 
which really constitute the great charm of bird-life as a whole. 
Another point which Miss Fulcher insists upon is the special 
interest which attaches to some species, either from uncertain 
classification, migration, or nesting habits. It is the art of the 
true teacher to enhance the fascination of the science he teaches, 
and we think Miss Fulcher possesses this in some degree. The 
illustrations are distinctly above the average. Birds of Our 
Islands is a handsome book, and calculated to beget a real 
enthusiasm for birds. 


They that Sit in Darkness. By John Mackie. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—This is an Australian story, and brings a refreshing 
odour of the bush in its pages. The heroine is one of thuse won- 
derful Australian girls that we hear so much about. She is cer- 
tainly a very charming creature, and has a very decided spice of 
the savage in her. We see scenes in bush-life, an open-air 
police-court, and some fighting, all described with plenty of spirit. 
The country described, and some of the scenery is drawn with 
both feeling and power, is that of the Carpentarian region. The 
conclusion is melancholy—so unduly so, that the blindness of the 
hero, as well as other details, must be actual incidents, and as to 


L’ Ecosse, 








Our Favourite Song-Birds. By Charles Dixon. (Lawrence and 
Bullen. 7s. 6d.)—To choose some thirty of our British birds, on 
account of their song, and to write a book about them, seems to 
us as senseless as to write biographies of ‘ The Bachelor Kings of 
England.” But, having selected this subject, Mr. Dixon has put 
together a series of pleasant accounts of the habits and charac. 
teristics of the different species. The book has no pretensions to. 
be a scientific treatise, and does not contain much that is not to 
be found elsewhere. The illustrations have little merit, and the 
shiny paper on which they are printed does not improve them; 
they make one sigh for the days of Bewick and wood-cuts. 


Birds of the British Empire. By Dr. W. T. Greene, F.Z.S, 
(Imperial Press.)—We trust that this book is not to be 
taken as a specimen of the other volumes of the forthcoming 
“Imperial Library,” which, the publishers declare, are to form 
“an Encyclopedia Britannica such as no private person at present 
possesses.” The present volume has certain pretensions to supply 
scientific information in a popular form; but it is incomplete, 
ill-arranged, and contains not a few inaccuracies and absurdities, 


The Game Birds of North America. By Daniel Giraud Elliot, 
(Suckling and Co. 10s. net.)—Mr. Elliot is a distinguished 
American ornitho logist and the author of an excellent work on the 
North American shore-birds, to which the present volume is by no 
means inferior. He writes with great knowledge and accuracy, 
yet without making the book too technical ; it is, in fact, “a book 
written both for those who love to seek these birds afield with 
dog and gun, as well as those who may only desire to learn the 
ways of such attractive creatures in their haunts.” There are no 
pheasants in the Western Hemisphere, and the subject-matter of 
the book includes, therefore, partridges, quails, grouse, ptarmigan, 
and wild turkeys, There are accounts of the habits and 
geographical distribution, and a full description of the plumage 
of both sexes, and in some cases of the young birds also. The 
illustrations of each species by Mr. Edwin Sheppard are minutely 
accurate, but somewhat lifeless. In the appendix there is a 
scientific key to the families, genera, and species, and af 
ingenious “colour-chart” to assist readers to identify the 
various colours mentioned in the book. 


Lest We Forget. By J. R. Crawford. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—Besides reflections on the longest reign and the 
records of the reign in general, this book contains a very excel- 
lent account, with illustrations, of the flags of England. All 
naval and military men who are distressed by the incorrect flag 
dear to clergy and civilians should present a copy of this book to 
the nearest ignorant authority who hoists the Union Jack upside 
down, or even half-mast high, in token of rejoicing. Free libraries 
should not overlook Lest We Forget, as it contains some useful 
information for those who love their country. 


In Russet Mantle Clad. By George Morley. (Skeffington. 10s. 6d.} 
—The author of these countryside sketches has much insight 
into the peasant’s mind, and sympathy with his views of life. 
He takes a circumscribed bit of country, a few hundred acres 
perhaps, but he does it well, with plenty of quiet emphasis. 
The chapters about the poachers and the tragedy that ended 
the career of their leader show the author at his best. The 
description of the lurcher provides the drama with a most 
pathetic silent character, which is handled with great effect. It 
is astonishing indeed how attached these dogs are to their 
owners; they represent the highest result of skilful training, 
while they are the most ill-treated of their kind. Their life “is 
not a happy one.” <A certain want of breadth is noticeable about 
these sketches, nor has the style, pleasing as it is, quite that 
sharpness of definition which one naturally looks for in a work 
dealing with interesting but narrow types of humanity. Yet 
there is much thoughtful work in Mr. George Morley’s book. 


David Dimsdale, M.D. By M. H. Hervey. (Redway.)—Doctor 
Dimsdale’s experiment in suspended animation possesses real 
fascination, and nothing could be better than the description 
of his recovery and the anxiety with which his friends await the 
return of his memory and reasoning faculties. The rest of the 
story, though the interest is well kept up, falls a little flat after 
the startling incidents of the first few chapters. The author 
shows considerable self-restraint in keeping the secret to the 
family circle, for he might have handled the sensation which the 
news would have created, with great effect. The original idea 
of the story would in that case have been better preserved, and 
the story itself would have gained in completeness. However, it 
is distinctly good, and always readable. The latter part of the 
book is supposed to be written about the year 1920, and of course 
aerial machines are in regular use as well as other improvements. 
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Allanson's Little Woman. By Eastwood Kidson. (Jarrold and 
Sons.)—We can see but little plot or point in Allanson’s Little 
Woman. None of the characters possess any vitality, nor the scenes 
any interest. The tedious and disproportionate length of the story 
quite destroys any chance it might have had of being attractive. 
« Bastwood Kidson ” must use the knife freely and spare the ink- 
pot more if he desires to interest his readers. 





RECENT MUSIC. 

From Mr. J. Williams we have received the following publica- 
tions:—Four Action Songs. Words by C. Gillington. Music 
by Lionel Elliott.—The first of these, “The Mermaid,” has a 
tuneful flow of notes of the kind that children will find easy to 
sing. The points at which actions are to be made are indicated 
in the text, and the nature of these actions is described in foot- 
notes. Another of this series, “The Fox and the Crow,” suffers 
from having six verses sung to the same tune, which is rather a 
monotonous one.——The Country Fair is a costume cantata for 
children, by the same authors as the above songs. The libretto 
with the actions can be had separately. Altogether the effect of 
this piece should be good when performed. In the first part the 
country folk are on their way to the fair; later on we have the 
fair itself, with the showmen, dance of marionettes, Punch and 
Judy, and waxworks. The music is bright and tuneful, and in 
many places possesses enough charm to make us regret occasional 
descents into the manner of the comic song. These lapses occur 
in the lively parts. It is no doubt much more difficult to write 
in a good style bright and taking tunes than it is to do so in 
the more subdued parts. But it can be done ; witness the perfect 
scholarly taste of the wild merriment of Hansel and Gretel. 
— Among the “ Unison ” school songs is a setting of Wendell 
Holmes’s Oyster Lad, by J. Greenhill. But these delightful words, 
with their delicate mixture of sentiment and humour, have had 
too ponderous a setting. The young lady’s significant wave 
of her handkerchief, which means “I’m wide awake, young 
oysterman, and all the folks away,” is treated as a solemn 
crescendo, which quite misses the point. Another of these songs 
is Old John and Joan by F. Pascal, which has much of the 
vigour and rhythm of some of the old country songs. A book 
of short violin and piano duets called In Fancy’s Fields, by G. A. 
Lovell, does not rise above the commonplace; neither the themes 
nor their developments show sufficient originality to make them 
interesting. A book of Old English Nursery Rhymes, with music 
by Willibald Richter, is a delightful collection. The music is at 
the same time so simple and so artistic. Particularly well written 
is the doleful ditty of the “ Babes in the Wood.” It is more 
elaborate than most of the others, but still not impossible for a 
child to sing. The “Ship” should be a favourite in a musical 
nursery.——F or those who play the guitar as an accompaniment 
to singing, an Album of Songs will be of use. These are arrange- 
ments, and very odd indeed does Schubert’s “ Who is Sylvia ? ” 
look in this disguise. 











MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLicaTIOns.—We have received the 
following for April:—The Century, Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Blackwood's 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the North American Review, the 
Ludgate, the Cosmopolitan, the Expositor, Cassell’s Magazine, 
Chambers’s Journal, Lippincott, Knowledge, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Quiver, the Artist, the Strand Magazine, the Leisure 
Hour, the Parents’ Review, Good Words, the Forum, Temple Bar, 
Harper’s Magazine, Belgravia, English Portra‘ts, St. Peter’s, the 
Sunday at Home, the Encyclopxdia of Sport, the Magazine of Art, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the Queen’s Empire, the Lady’s Realm, 
Cosmopohs, the Sunday Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Nature 
Notes, the Humanitarian, the Bookman, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the Author, Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Home 
University, the West End Review, the Argosy, Harper’s Round 
Tuble, the Geographical Journal, the Englishwoman, London Society, 
the Expository Times, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Mothers in 
Council, the Architectural Review, the New Century Review, the 
History of Mankind, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Monist, 
Cassier’s Magazine, the British Realm, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Journal of Education, Scribner’s Magazine, the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, the Dublin Review, the Commonwealth, the Art Amateur, 
and An Illustrated Manual of British Birds. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——_ 
Anderson (I.), Yellow Fever in the West Indies, er 870 sssssesssseseeeeee (Lewis) 3/6 
Astrup (E.), With Peary Near the North Pole, 8vo ... Pearson) 10/6 
Bailey (L. H.), First Lessons with Plants, er $vo ..... 2/6 









Bell (J.) and Wilson (S.), Practical Telephony, er 8vo_ ...(E 2/6 
Binstead (A. M.) (‘‘ Pitcher”), A Pink ’Un and a Pelican (Bliss & Sands) 21/0 
Bodkin (M. McD ), Panl Beck, cr 80.......ccssscssscecsscscssseseceescesences (Pearson) 3/6 





Bourne (G.), A Year’s Exile, cr 8v0...... seeeceeee(Lane) 3/6 
Braz‘er (M.), A Twofold Sin, er 8¥0 ...sss.e Digby & Long) 2/6 
Bryant (E. M', Kitty Lmsdale, er 8v0 .............. eR is 3}. H. Kelly) 3/6 
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Chalmers (J.), Fighting the Matabele, cr 80 ......s0ceeeee ...(Blackie) 3/6 
Clease(F. M.), Sy-tem of Physical Exercices, cr 8vo . Simpkin) 3/6 
Clifford (H.), Studies in Brown Humanity, cr 8vo.. (Richards) 6/0 
Cornford (L. C.), Sons of Adversity, cr 8vo ..... ons (Methuen) 6/0 
Crouch (A. P.), Sefiorita Montenar, cr 8vo & Elder) 6/0 
D'Arcy (E.), The Bishop’s Dilemma, cr 8vo.. «(Li 

















Edwards (M. Betham-), Reminiscences, 8vo 
Fergusson (T.), Walter Graeme, and other P 
Fothergill (C.), A Point of View, cr 8vo ade 
Girdlestone (P. E. Q.), Thoughts from Keats, 16mo. 
Grabam (D.), Rizzio: an Historical Tragedy, cr 8vo 
Greenkough (J. A, B.), At Dawn of Day, cr 8vo .. 
Harris (W. T.), Psychologic Foundations of Educatio 
Horton (W. T.), A Book of Images, 4to 










































Hume (F.), Lady Jezebel, cr 8vo ...... aabaaessais eeaaeemana 
Josa (F. P.), S. Francis of Assisi and the 3rd order 
OREO, OF BID. vac ccsccesonsacesscesons saoien ‘ (Mowbray) 2/0 
Le Gallienne (R.), The Romance of Zion Chapel, cr 8V0  ....csseseee-eeees (Lane) 6/0 
Le Goffic (C.), The Dark Way of Love, cr 8V0 .eesscscsscesssseesesseeees Constab'e) 3/6 
Little Christian Year (The), 18m0_ ..........ccccececceecee «(Unicorn Press) 2/6 
Lupton (S.), Notes on Observations (Physics), cr 8vo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Moullin (C, M., Inflammation of the Bladder, 8V0........cccc.ccs0eseeeeeeee (Lewis) 5/0 
Muddock (J. E.), The Lost Laird, cr 8vo ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Paton (W. A.), Picturesque Sicily, Sv0......-cc..ccccsrsssccccecsessseceeceese (Harper) 10/6 
Prichard (A.), Some Incidents in General Practice, (Arrowsmith) 2/6 
Redwood (J. J.), Lubricants, Oils, and Greases, 8vu ............ nsiaigedingal (Spon) 4/6 
Rutherford (J.), William Moon and his Work for the Blind, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Sanctus Bell (The), edited by N. Keymer, 32mo ...(Mowbray) 3/6 
Seott (A.), Chiefly Concerning Two, cr 8vo ... Digby & Long) 2/6 
Stephens (R.), Mrs. De La Rue Smythe, er 8vo.. (Bliss & Sands) 6/0 
Straeten (E. van der), The Technics of Violonce (Strad Office) 2/6 
Stretton (H.), The Soul of Honour, cr 8V0...........c:cccssseeseeeseesececses (Isbister) 3/6 
Tarbet (W. G.), Fighting for Favour, cr 8vo . Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Thomas (J.), Does God Answer Prayer ? cr 8v (Partridge) 1/0 
Warne (F. G.), George Miiller, cr 8vo ... (Partridge) 1/0 
Weir (J.), The Redemption of Bills of S . (Sweet) 2/6 
West (B. B.), Pelican House, cr 8vo ........... pisiasaoten ....(Unwin) 6/0 
Williamson (Mrs. O. N.), A Woman in Grey, cr SVO ......sceceeeeeees Routledge) 6/u 
Wilson (L. A.), Gems from the Morning Watch, cr 8vo ...... Marshall Bros.) 2/6 








“LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE, 


SPRING SEASON 1898. 
“LIBERTY ” ORETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DecoraTIVF, QUAINT, AND VARIED. Dainty ey ws tn Exc.usivs Desiens 
; aE and Oolours Harmonies 
Oy aa eeemoes tae aT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 


UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES. 
Prices from 63d. to 2s, 9d. per yd. | Prices from 4d. per yd. 
Spring Patterns Post-free. | 


Spring Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


God & & 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








| When these are required the advice of avery 
skilful optician shonld be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


1S ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 


SPECTACLES mk. JoHN BROWNING, 


| President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,’’ now in its 17th 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonnon,W.0., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1719. 

THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 532 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 £388,952,800. 
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SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 

Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’”’—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff."—(TeLeGRaM FROM 
St. PRL ERSBURG). 





CELLULAR 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, FC.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREFT, LONDON, W.; 

aa 33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, ” 





UNDERWEAR 
SHIRTS. 
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Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





[*4* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 
above 6s. in price. | 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. DamreLu 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; Tue Supscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gauianant’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Haroup A. Witson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


SHeale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTSIDE PaGEs, TWELVE GuINFAS, 











voseccovensccesscsesconcosesoseesese £10 10 0O| Narrow Column £3 10 
Halt-Page ..... « 5 5 O} Half-Coluan ~ £2 6 
Quarter-Page ......cccecrersceee « 212 6 | Quarter-Colamn ..,....cccccceeee 5 eae 

ComPANIES. 
Ontside Page.......sccccsreees vos S14 14 0 | Inside Page ....ccccccccrccrcsccssee Ll 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Cerms of Subscription, 





- Half en 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
EIN da sadsscnecudiconvscoscsungnasesnsveecbatessan LE. 8 B csi OAS c0 FS 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
SURIG A ccs cstscainsaniassveiassssbeseunssendseveonnsies PIO Bice ES 3 cesses 07 8 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 
FROM DORKING to 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, 
January 2l1st, 1898, 





BY HAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS.—A few BOARDERS 

TAKEN. Home and school life combined; Education on modern 
principles. Healthy climate; lovely neighbourhood. Patrons: Bishop of 
Durham, Bishop of Bristol, and others. References: Mrs, Walter Ward (Miss 
Emily Lord), Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill; Miss Gladstone, Hawarden Castle. 
—Prospectus on application to Miss BURGKS, 


V ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 

last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneqnalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions. Suecesses include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium, Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee, 
£9 153.; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 














RECTOR’S WIFE would be glad to UNDERTAKE 
P the CARE, on reasonable terms, of a BOY of 5 or 6 years old, to educate 
with her own son. Large house and grounds. Beautiful country; very healthy. 
Every care and comfort. Resident governess.—Address, Mrs, FOSTER THOMP. 
SUN, Hannington Rectory, Basingstoke. 


‘eee OF ENGLAND WOMEN’S HELP SOCIETY. 
ye FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 

to carry on the work among Women and Girls of all classes, married and single. 
Guild for “ Little Sisters,” Sick Clubs, Reereative Rooms, Classes, &c. Monthly 
organ, Our Paper, 16 pp., Illustrated, 4d.—Secretary, Miss BUTCHARD, Church 
House, Dean’s Yard, 8.W. 





| hegmerg ey anpebn SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. 
Over 560 have already been educated. Thirty guineas per annum. Vicar, 
Warden, Graduate Masters. Excellent arrangements; sports, diet, references, 
&c. Healthy village.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne Colleze, near Winslow, 








HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A HENDON HALL, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to ANNOUNCE that the SCHOOL will be REMOVED 
at Easter from Great Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.— 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY, 











—y 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—Ap 


EXAMINATION will be -HELD on APRIL 14th and 15th for FOUR. 
SKXEY SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing the School fees to 25 and 30 guineas.—For 
particulars, apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal 
and work of Boys. References.to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools 
leading London Physicians, &¢c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 


U GB Y §S C H OO y, 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 30th, 
Particulars may be obtained from HEAD-MASTER, 














TE UNSTANTON—ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL— 

Established 1873. BOYS PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS ana 
the NAVY. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, B.A. Oxon., the Rev. WILFRID 
RICHMOND, M.A. Oxon., and three University Graduates. SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 29tb.—For Prospectus and List of Honours gained from the 


School write to Mr. MORGAN-BROWN. 

N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 
i Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
acres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding, 
Prospectus on application to Miss S. CARR, The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
ws PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a year for three years, 
and THREE HOUSK SCHOLARSHIPS of the Value of £20 WILL BE CoM- 
PETED FOR on MAY 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Open to Boys under 15.—For par. 
ticulars as to Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the 
Rey. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





NUDOR HALL SCHOOL For Giprts, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, Ist Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
B.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton Coliege, and many Clergy and Medical Men, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
) COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 
| INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 


ROMSGROVE Ss CHO OL. 
4 Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and following 
days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HH#AD-MASTER, 











{OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.—TRINITY HOUSE 

/ SCHOOL. Preparatory for Public Schools and ‘Britannia.’ Boys 
received from 7 to14, Climate, home surroundings, and individual attention 
render the School specially suitable for delicate and backward boys. NEXT 
TERM, MAY 4th.—For references to parents and head-masters, &c., apply, 
Rev. J. H. ASTLEY, M.A, (Cambridge). 


BR ype SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides, This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £75a year. ENTRANCK SCHOLARSHIP 


EXAM. inJULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY=— 
c SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fonrteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £50 
for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free ; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 














WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1898. 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results 
of the first B,Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
this studies in Durham, The Examination begins June Ist. m 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION 
of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OOTOBER 12th. 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER- 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 








{T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
kK) POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 


INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 
One of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. 








Council Nominations of £15 





per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRELARY. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, | 
Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
7 NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
4 With Title of L.L.A: 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


gt, Andrews, N.B. 





mae meee Ge 
I 8 : Ry TF O KB D 
B NONOONFORMIST .GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rey. R. ALLIOTT,-M.A., Head-Mastor. 
Prospectus on, Application. 





C(ICHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (fot eight years Second 
ress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 





lee High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 27th. 











A T H coc @C & & & G@ ®. 


SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £25 to £55 per annum OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION beginning JULY 5th, tenable on 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College. 





| epaemtaaae Nero SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 





34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
pene 7, i en (fal ae: aS 

The School Course includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a term,  Prospectjises can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, MAY 3rd, 1898. Private omni- 
buses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, A Boarding-House (Thorne Hill, 
Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

18 Newhail Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Gas © oF 2 s © HO.©O ©. 


Nhe SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 7th, Sth, 9th. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne. 





PDADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








AUSANNE.— MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 
GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired.—Miss Wills can be seen until April 13th, at 8 Hollés Street, 
Cavendish Square, from 10 to 1, or by appointment, 





URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
more KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 8lst 

it Durham and in London. School Fees, 66-70 guineas. Vainable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Scholarships tenable on Classical or Modern side.—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSKE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch.} Oxford. 


AD Le S&S? a1 6-H ~O: O. Ek, 
36 HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. : 
Principals... as aes sat .. The Misses HEWITT. 
Thorough and efficient teaching on modern methods. Most comfortable 
Home. Good bracing air. 





[ EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 
a and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th; Scholarship 
Examination June 2nd. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. 
MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford, - J 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
| will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not léss than’ EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBI'IONS.—For_ particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. P 

oss Wie peiehaies hs. + aca = weasel 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ‘ror _arrts, 

H ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M.:I, GARDINER, 

Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St, Leonards School, St. 

Andrews. References Mrs.” Garrétt ‘Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 














MESS GILBERT, BEECHCROFT, EPSOM, 
Bs thoroughly EDUCATES a few YOUNG LADIES, who have all the 
advantages of a refined home. Highest references. 





(SHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
; AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 3th. Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£2 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15,—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham, 





ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


qn ne Public School, Mainly Classical. Moderate feos. Spacious modern 
Mann house.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL (formerly House-Master at 
orough), 





Y 

ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 
KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 
late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 
ys *—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due Ss, 
sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 

Spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 








Lb 2Y¥Ys 8S C H O O Ly 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Te 
Head-Master—Reyv. W. T. A. BARBER, 
M.A. (Cantab), B.A. (Lond.), B.D. (Dublin). 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 3nrp. 


UITION FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS, 








Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 103 Victoria Street, 8.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 


Terms and prospectus on application, 





| EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STRERT, W. 
Principal — Miss KTHEL HURLBATT. 

SESSION 1897-98. ‘ 

The EASTER TERM BHGINS on THURSDAY, APRIL 21st, 

igh ne SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
in NE. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





\ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location, Thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Bi yt IS HEREBY GIVEN,. That the next Half. 
yearly Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will 

COMMENCE on MONDAY, June 13th,.1898.--In addition to the Examination 
at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at University College, 
Aberystwith; University College, Bangor; The Modern School, Bedford; 
Mason College, Birmingham ; University College, Bristol; Dumfries College (for 
University College), Cardiff; The Ladivs’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies only) ; 
The Heriot-Watt College; Edinburgh; The Royal Medical College, Epsom; The 
Yorkshire College, Leeds ; St. Edward’s College, Liverpool; University College, 
Liverpool; The Owens College, Manchester; Rutherford College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; The County and Technical School, Northampton; University College, 
Nottingham ; The Athénwum, Plymouth ; University College, Shetlield ; Hartley 
College, Sonthampton. J 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
3urlington Gardeys, London, W,) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination, 


April 4th, 1898. F. VIOTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., Registrar. 








ONDON. HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENOES on MAY 2nd. 

Stndents entering then-are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
in September and October, Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are offered 
annually. 

Secchal arrangements are made*to meet the requirements of Students enter. 
ing in the Summer Ses:ion. 

A reduction of 15-guineasg is allowed to the Sons of Members of the Profession. 

SNLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—New Laboratories and Classrooms 
for Bacteriolozy, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., are 
now being added with all modern improvements. 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply to 

Mile End, E. 


| reece SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
y 


Full Courses of Instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men, Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments.—For particulars 
of Scholarships, Classes, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, 
Surgeon Square, Edinburgh.—The SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd, 1898. 





MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








4 DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC. 
‘] TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


parts RECEIVING RESIDENT~-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London. 


Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


fi ¥Y F F- W. we FF FF F Ne Ge 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 


*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—Loidon Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


and 1o/= tins, 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 


2/-=, 5/= 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,016.—An East End Committee ask for £7 16s., to complete an allowance to 
@ most respectable old couple, aged 76 and 74, who have come down from a fair 
position. The man was for many years a bootmaker on his own account, and at 
one time he made and invested considerable sums, but through the breaking of a 
ng and his club he lost them. The woman wasa weaveress, Their son pays 
the rent. 








18,947,.—A Southern Committee a:k for £5 17s. for six months, to enable them 
to continue an allowance to two very respectable single women (sisters) aged 
70 and 68, They were formerly mantle-makers, but are now past work, and 
have been unable to save much, as they had an aged mvther to support, The 
elder sister worked for one firm for thirty years. Friends contribute the 
balance of allowance. 





$,702.—£7 16s. is wanted to complete an allowance of 7s. a month for six 
months to a single woman, aged 92. Pensioner was at one time a nurse, and 
paved £42, long since exhausted. A niece, now dead, supported her fur some 
time, and now friends supply 1s. a week. 





19,204.—£5 4s. is asked for to complete a pension of 13s, 9d. a week for an old 
couple of 75 and 68, and their imbecile daughter of 30. Man has been forty 
years in the same house, and worked for thirty-eight years with one firm that 
broke. He has Chandler’s Pension, and four children help. 


20,026.—£5 7s. is wanted under the following circumstances :—The man ill, 
and since dead, from consumption ; the widow confined since husband’s death ; 
children (eight)—four of them at parish schools, one taken by a relation. 
Relief given for several months. The woman, it is hoped, has now got work and 
will be able to support herself. The man had been a member of a good Lodge 
of Foresters, and the widow is a most respectable young woman. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for : 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.~Two ach Three Friends yeh 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCEH, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W .; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


£10 10s, ROME TOURS, 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 
Extensions, Naples, Florence, Venice, Riviera. 
Lectures by Dean Farrar. Dover-Calais Route. 











SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 32 Piccadilly Circus, W.; 
47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross, W. 


£2] CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS, 


St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and 
Christiania, accompanied by Mr. Connop 
Perowne, on the s.8. ‘St. Rognvald.’ 24 days, 








For plan and details apply, © 


SEORETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


peeeonarta ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .. 9 se oss awe 





1848, 


£30,000,000 





Now ready, in 8vo, THIRD EDITION, price 21s, 

HE LAWS OF INSURANCE, FIRE, LIFE, 

i AOCIDENT AND GUARANTEE, embodying Cases in the English, Scotch, 

Irish, American, and Canadian Court:. By J. B. Porter, assisted by W. T. 
Craigs, M.A., and T. 8, Litrie, M.A., Barristers-at-Law. 

STEVENS and HAYNES, 13 Beil Yard, Temple Bar. 











With Portrait, 24 Plates (8 Charts), and 14 Illastrations in the 
Text (6 Charts), 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. 


WITH 


A History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


“ Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade; whosoevey 
commands the trade of the world commands the riches of the worlg 
and consequently the world itself.”—Sin Water Rateicu, P 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,.—“ Mr. Corbett has given us the first scientific 
study of the Armada campaign, the first scientific study, indeed, of Drake's 
career,”” 


GLASGOW HERALD,—“ The introductory chapter, entitled ‘ The Naval Art 
in the Middle of the Sixteenth Century,’ is the most masterly and luminoxg 
brief account of that transition that we have read.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A valuable output from the mine of history, and a most 
welcome help to all who would understand the origin and progress of British 
8ea-power.”” 


TIMES.—“ Mr. Julian Corbett has stepped at once into the front rank of 
writers on naval history. His work belongs to the same order of naval litera. 
ture as the classical volumes of Captain Mahan.”’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ No one can read the two fascinating volumes which 
Mr. Julian Corbett has compiled on this romantic theme without feeling that 
Sir Francis Drake—the greatest sea captain of his age and the terror of the 
Spanish main—has at length found a biographer worthy of his fame.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“‘ In ‘Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ Mr. Corbett has applied to. 
our early naval history the scientific method which was introduced by Captain 
Mahan in dealing with the end of the period, which the subject of the present 
work begins...... The story of Drake's voyages has often been told, but never so 
well or so fully as Mr. Oorbett now gives it to us.’’ 


GRAPHIC,—“ Were Drake a character in fiction we should insist that chance 
had favoured him in the unlikeliest way, and that coincidence was used in his 
case to excess. It is of this miraculous man that Mr. Corbett has written, and 
written with consummate skill, In fact, we may say that this book places its 
author amongst the first living English historians, and this without bestow'ng 
excessive praise,” 


STANDARD.—“ Mr. Oorbett has achieved a signal success. Not only has he 
given us by far the best technical description of the Elizabethan navy, not only 
has he with infinite research reconstructed step by step the history of tho-e 
obscure battles which issued in the defeat of the Spanish Armada, but he bas 
also rescued from uumerited reproach a glorious name, and has shown us for 
the first time the full grandeur of Drake's character.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, handsomely printed and bound, with a Map of Sheffield in 1780, 
price 10s, 6d. net; large-paper copies, £1 1s. net. 


THE RECORDS OF THE BURGERY OF SHEFFIELD, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE TOWN TRUST. By Joun Dante. Leaver, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, one of the Town Trustees of Sheffield, &c. 

“« A noble local record of far more than local importance.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“Contains many curious and precious grains of information with regard to the 

—< _ en and institutions of Sheffield, and even the public events of the 

ime,”—Scotsman, 





in crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
A NEW NOVEL, 


LUTES AND RIFTS. By Lovtsa Sany, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSES, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s, 


UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. 


Author of “ Mattie Gray, and other Poems,” ‘Faces in the Fire,” “ Only 
a Flower Girl,” &c, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 
A DREAM OF PARADISE: a Poem. 


**Stanzas by no means destitute of poetical merit.”—Family Churchman. 

“*Mr. Thomson has the gift of imagination, and he gives expression to many 
thoughts that are both beautiful and comforting. His measure is pleasing, aud 
his choice of language and metaphor extensive,’—Dundee Advertiser, 


By Rosert 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchaces. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooxrmeN, Lonpon, Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








By Gerorce Dat.ziet, 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE POTENTATE. 
A Romance by FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Flashing blades, passages of love and adventure...... marshalled by a skilled 


hand,” —Academy. We 
« «The Potentate ’ is a book far above the ordinary..... powerful and original 
makes one want moro from the same pen.”’—Daily Graphic, 


THE DARK WAY OF LOVE: 2 Breton Celtic 


Romance. By Cuartrs te Gorric. Translated by E. 
Wingate RinpeR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PREMA-SAGARA; or, THE OCEAN OF LOVE 
Translated from the Hindi by F. Prncorr. Demy 8vo, lds. 


net, 
“The main authority for the life and deeds of Kristina. A valuable addition 
to the works written to assist English learners of Western Hindi.”—Scotsman. 


“Its great importance is that it stands almost alone in the vernacular of 
Northern India, as a complete, luminous, and popular exposition of the Krishna- 
Cult......Cannot fail to be of use.”"—Manchester Guardian, 


A NORTHERN HIGHWAY OF THE CZAR. 
By Ausyn Trevor Barrys, Author of “Ice-bound on 
Kolguev.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The dedication of this volume has been graciously accepted by His Majesty the 
Czar of Russia. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. By the 


Rt. Hon. Grorce N. Curzon, M.P. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions and Maps, extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This volume, written by the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, is 
of unusual value, in view of the various questions which arise in connection 
with the position of the great Powers and China in the Far Est. 


SIAM, THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 
oo By Ernest Youne. Fully Illustrated, royal 8vo, 


“ Here is a book of which I can speak with wept praise.” 


—T. P. O’Connor in the Graphic, 
AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Grorcr Merepirn. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A volume which abounds in imaginative vision as well as intellectual 
strength.”’—Standard, 


“The high and serious beauties and the real genius of Mr. Meredith’s finest 
poetry.”—St, James’s Gazette, 


“These Selected Poems are a literary store.”’—Scotsman. 
*,* A POCKET EDITION, printed on HAND-MADE 
PAPER, will be ready next week. 


FIDELIS, and other Poems. By ©. M. 
GeymeR. Foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


" Distinction of tone, careful craftsmanship, and a rich vocabulary charac- 
terise them.” — Manchester Guardian, 


RIZZI0: an Historical Tragedy. By Davip 


Grauam, Author of “ King James I.” Crown 8vo. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND EMPIRE. 
E. Nespit. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Poetry, true poetry, poetry that should live,’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: a Study in the 


Paradiso. By Epmunp GarpNER. Demy 8vo. 


DEBATABLE CLAIMS (Essays on Secondary 
Education). By Joun CuHarues Tarver, Author of “Some 
Observations of a Foster Parent.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


oe One of the most remarkable books which have recently been published on 
Ser & book which is full of Arnoldian insight, and by no means destitute 
Arnoldian graces.”—Glasgow Herald. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. By Joun Horsey Mayo. 
With many Coloured Plates, fully Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 
8vo0, £3 3s. net. 


Ps. the manner in which the work has been carried out it is impossible to 
a except in terms of warm praise. We can scarcely imagine a barracks or a 
en's ship that will be long without it.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


By GrorGE 


By 


WESTMINSTER. 





| the century, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 


BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
SUN.—" Destined to take a permanent place among the political classics of 





1898 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
Year 1893. Edited by J. Scorr Kertiz, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

TIMES.—“ To say that the work...... is indispensable to every public man, and 
to many who can lay noclaim to that designation, is to repeat wuat must be a 
commonplace to all who have been in the habit of referring to this almost 
inexhaustible mine of information.” 





BY J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the 


Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. R. ILtinawortu, M.A, Author of 
** Personality, Human and Divine.’’ Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


HARRY DRUIDALE, FISHERMAN FROM 


MANXLAND TO ENGLAND. By Henry Oapman, late President of the- 
Yorkshire Anglers’ Association. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CELEBRITY : an Episode. By Wixston 


CHURCHILL. 








Extra Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


HENRY of GUISE, and other PORTRAITS.. 


By H. C. Macvowa.t, 








BY SIR W. H. FLOWER. 


ESSAYS ON MUSEUMS AND OTHER 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH NATURAL HISTORY. By Sir Wituua™ 
Henry Fiower, K.C.B., D.C.L., D.Sc, LL.D., P.Z.S., &. Demy 8vo, 12s, 
net. 








Globe 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE EPODES OF HORACE TRANSLATED 


INTO ENGLISH VERSE. By Arruor §S, War, M.A. 








VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES IN 


ENGLISH VERSE, By Artruur S. Wary, M.A. In 3 vols. Vol. III., 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


PURE ECONOMICS. By Professor Marreo 


PanTALEONI. Translated by T. Boston Bruce, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at- Law. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF PHYSICS. 


Edited by Rev. J. C. P. ALpovus, M.A., Chief Instructor H.M.S, Britannia, 
Also in Three Parts:—Part I. MECHANICS; PROPERTIES OF MATTER; 
HYDROSTATICS; HEAT, 4s, 6d.—Part Il. WAVE MOTION; SOUND; 
LIGHT. 2s,6d.—Part III. MAGNETISM; ELEOTRICITY. 2s. 6d. 
[Britannia Series. 











Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


NOTES ON OBSERVATIONS. Being an 


Outline of the Methods used for Determining the Meaning and Value of 
Quantatitive Observations and Kzperiments in Physics and Chemistry, 
and for Reducing the Results Obtained. By Sypngry Lupron, M.A. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and 0, G, MONTEFIORE. 
APRIL, 1898. 

Price 3s. 6d, Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s, 
Contents, 

Isaac B. SamvEL’s ComMENTARY ON | THE BURNING BuSH AND THE GARDEN 





Vou, X, No, 39.. 


THE SECOND Book OF SAMUEL, By | oF Eprn: a Stupy 1n COMPARATIVE 
the Rev. G. Margoliouth. MytHoLocy.—I. By G. H. Skip 
SeventH-Day OurisTians. By the | with. 


Rev. W. E. Mellone. 


LETTER SENT TO CONSTANTINOPLE BY Heprew VERBS WITH A BILITERAL 


Stem. By J. D. Wijnkoop, 


ALAFDHAL’S EX - MINISTER OF 

Finances, By Professor D, Kauf- | AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIG 

mann. LITERATURE OF THE JEWs.—I. (con- 
Leone vDE Sommr  PORTALEONE tinued). By Moritz Steinschneider. 


| 
7 . aeemathi. (1 
(1527-92), DRAMATIST AND FOUNDER ae 8 ae 
OF A SYNAGOGUE AT Mantua, By | T ae or Dezornan, By Paul 
| 
' 


Professor D, Kaufmann. ; 
Tue NuMERAL “Two” IN THE SeMI- | CritIcaL Notices —Pereferkowitsch’s 
“Talmud, its History and . Con- 


Tic LanauaGEs. By D. Kinstlinger. 
Srupies 1n Ben Srra. By the Rev. tents.” By Samuel Poznafiski.— 
C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St, John’s “ New Aramaic Dictionary.” By H, 
College, Oambridge. Hirschfeld, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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THE -NATIONAL REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1898. 


1, EprsopEs OF THE MoNnTH. 
2. Great BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS In ASIA. 
‘3. Tue Pouicy or Russta. 
4 Russia’s SINEWS OF Wak. 
‘5. THe ARMY 4S A CAREER. 


OoNTENTS. 


By W. R. Lawson. 
By T. Atkins. 


6. Tue “*RELiGious’”’ Novet. By Rev. Authony Deane, 


7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

Our DereaT anp SOME MORALS. 

‘9. CONSTITUTION MAKING IN AUSTRALIA. 
(Melbourne). 


10. SHouLD INEBRIATES BE IMPRISONED? By A. Shadwell. 
By H. W. Wilson, Author of ** Ironclads 


ll. Front Bencu INVERTEBRATES. 
in Action.” 
42, A CoLon1aL CHRONICLE, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


By Professor A. Vambéry. 
By Dr. A. V. Markoif, F.R.G.S. 


By C, A. Whitmore, M.P. 
By Professor W. Harrison Moore 


Price 2s. 6d. 


3 vols., 45s. 


———md 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. By G. W. Rospzy 

Second Edition. Revised and brought down to April, 1897. 3 vols.cr. 8yo, 364, 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 

HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Second Edition, 


MELVILLE MULLEN and SLADE, 12 Ludgate Square, £.0, 





WHICH BIBLE TO CONSULT ?—Tkis day is published, the Ni th Shounen 
New ann Reviskp Epirion, demy S8yo, 784 pp, tath Thousand, 


DR. ROBERT YOUN 
LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 


Of all BOOKSELLERS in the United Kingdom. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 


e 
STREET, LONDON, 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 


State Wants. 


or Exchanged, 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIgp.: 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, ¥ 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, p 
Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’s GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 


Science, 





5 
OOKS OUT of PRINT or NEW BOOKS SUPPLIgp 
—Please state wants. All letters answered. Zola’s “ Rome,” 33, ;Zola's 

* Paris,” 1898, 3s. post-free. 
“Grammar of Ornament,” new (£5 5s.), £3 3s. 
HOLLAND BOOK CO., Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 


Black’s Atlas, 1897, 30s., cost £3 33. Owen Jones 
Catalogues Post-free,—Thg 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Post orders promptly executed, 


Bindings for Presents. 





Usual cash discounts. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Eniror, byt 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellingion Street, Strand, W.C. i 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


PaTrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, | 


PresipEnt—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
CHarnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS, 


Drputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Ksq., M.A., M.D. 
AcTuaRY—FRANK B, WYATT, Ksq., F.I.A. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


i.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 


Members. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantTeED aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


SecrrTary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. | 


Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 34-Bots 


8s, 


17s. 9s, 6d. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage | 


Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 387 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, 2 Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S- 





| Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 








' East, SW. 


E UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


: he 


Paid-up Capital .. 
Reserve Fund eee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





sveeeee £1,500,000 
750,000 
3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the | 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, | 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. | 


17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


E?wr s’s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Cc OC OA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, | 


Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall | 





| Inprta On A GOLp Basis. 
| Tue Cycie Inpustry. 


| CrocopiLE SHooTING in InprA, 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. | 
Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. Annual Income, £407,694. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For APRIL, 


| Tur Farture or Our Foreten Porrcy, 


By David Christic 


By W. R. Lawson, 
By Duncans. 
By Edmund Gosse, 


Some NOTES ON THE ZOLA CASE. 
Murray. 


FERDINAND FABRE. 


| Mr. Matiock as PoriricaL Economist. By J, A, 


Hobson, 


By E. Stewart, 

THE DIFFERENTIA OF CHRISTIANITY. By John Rob- 
son, D.D. 

Irish ELEMENTARY Epucation. By Edith F. Hogg 
and Arthur D. Innes, 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST AFrica, By Pro- 
fessor Westlake. 

THE Batance OF PowER. By ‘Quorum Pars Fui,” 

London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 990. APRIL, 1898. 2s. 6d, 
Lire AND DEATH IN THE NIGER DELTA, 
ProGress In IRELAND. 
JOHN SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A Poor GENTLEMAN, 
AND THE LiTTLe Wars oF Lorn. By Neil Munro. 
Chaps, 19.22, 


Tur TowN oF THE RENEGADES: AGuRAL By 
Walter B. Harris. 
AT THE STROKE OF THE Hour, By Zack. 


Mrs, OLIPHANT AS A BIOGRAPHER. 

Tur Boy rrom BaLtyTearim, By Moira O'Neill. 

ADVENTURES OF THE QOOMTE DE LA MUETIE— 
Prramus anp THispE—THE Movse-Trap. By 
Bernard Capes. 

Memorrs or A Hicutanp Lapy, 


| THE ‘* @UERRILLERO,” 


Tur CHINESE IMBROGLIO. 

Tue Looxer-oN.—The World’s Unrest: why not the 
Money Market’s ?—How we should Cut up: German 
Estimate, how they would Out up—The Incendiary 
Mahan: in View, Grand American Transformation 
—Prestige—The Competitive Oritic: Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. 

Tun Democracy AND Wak: APPEAL TO THE RADI« 
CALS, 

Wm. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & Londons 


IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 





| SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,., Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OHNT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. . 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particw 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager: _ nager. 


Accident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance. 
a, Liability Assurance, 
idelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


MESSRS. METHUEN will publish on APRIL 18th a New Romance 

by S. R. CROCKETT, entitled THE STANDARD- 
BEARER ; on APRIL 1st a New Novel, THE CROOK 
OF THE BOUGH, by MENIE MURIEL DOWIE, Author 
of “A Girl in the Karpathians,” fc. ; and on APRIL 25th a 
New Novel by M. E. FRANCIS, MISS ERIN. 


NINE POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 








PAEESGH ccsssascsscton Scsascdscescescecsceve WICEOR: WAITER: 
CROSS HE DANCER......... seceseeeeeee-DAMES BLYTH Pat Ton. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS ......... J. BLoUNDELLE-BuRTON, 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND seeseeneteneeseeess We C. Scutty. 
SIMON DALE... ......-----------220c00-000s sseeeeeeeeANTHONY Hope, 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION...Sara Jeanerre Duncan, 
THE VINTAGE........... we seated deacuipensucseas deer E. F. Benson. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE .............:seeseee0e ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
JOSIAH’S WIFE.................-+--sseceeeee: ...NoRMA LORIMER. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by GEoRGE WYNDHAM, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
buckraw, gilt top, 10s. 6d. j 

This Edition contains the ‘* Venus,” ‘* Lucrece,” and Sonnets, and is prefaced 
with an elaborate Introduction of over 140 pp. The Text is founded on the First 

Quartos, with an endeavour to retain the original reading. A set of Notes deals 

with the problems of Date, Rival Poets, Typography, and Punctuation ; and the 

Editor has commented on obscure passages in the light of contemporary works, 

The Publishers believe that no such Complete Edition has ever been published. 

“One of the most serious contributions to Shakesperian criticism that has 
been published for some time, and its publication assures to Mr. Wyndham an 
honourable place among men of letters. He comes well equipped with knowledge, 
and is well endowed with some higher critical gifts......this extremely interesting 
yolume.’’—Times. 


«4 FINE FULL BOOK,” “AS INTERESTING AS A NOVEL.” 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionen 


Decte. With an Introduction by H. M. Stantey, M.P. With 100 Llustra- 
tions and 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s, 

“One of the brightest books of travel we have ever read.”’—Mr. STANLEY, 

“ Absorbingly interesting.” —Daily Mail. 

“Tt will take a permanent place among the very best books of travel. It 
zombines solidity and liveliness, and carries the reader gaily through. A fine full 
book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Abounding in thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN, By Viscount Fincasrxz,V.C., 
and Lientenant P. OC. Exiorr-Lockuart. With a Map and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

Anarrative of the recent operations of the Field Forces on the North-west Frontier. 

« A narrative that depicts the author as modest as he is brave.”—Daily News, 
“ 4 stirring tale of gallantry.”—Pa!l Mall Gazette. 


CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND NIGER. 


By Lieut. SEYMOUR VANDELEUR. With an Introduction by Sir G. Goupir, 
K.0.M.G. With 4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, large crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 
A Narrative of Service (1) on the Upper Nile in 1895 and 1896; and (2) under Sir 
George Goldie in the Niger Campaign of January, 1897, describing the Capture of 
Bida and Ilorin, and the French Occupation of Boussa. The Book thus deals with 
the Two Districts of Africa where now the French and English stand face to face. 
“So good that it would have been welcome at any time, Upon the African 
question there is no book procurable which contains so much of value as this. 
Sir George Goldie’s introduction is a remarkable paper: the utterance of a 
clear and statesmanlike intelligence, marked by the fullest knowledge and by 
that imaginative insight which belongs to a born ruler of men.’’—Guardian, 
“ Deserves to be read by every one.”—Standard. 


THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trorrer, R.A. 


With a Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
**Replete with valuable information. The mapis really excellent.””—Athenzum, 
“A very valuable narrative.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The subject matter is so topical at present, and the range of new ground 
covered is so considearable, that the pages could not be dull.”—Daily Telegraph, 


WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND MASHONA- 


LAND FIKLD FOROH, 1896. By Lient.-Colonel ALDERSON. With 
numerous Iilustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [April 18th. 
This is an account of the military operations in Mashonaland by the officer 
who commanded the troops in that district during the late rebellion. Besides 
its interest as a story of warfare, it will have a peculiar value as an account of 
the services of mounted infantry by one of the chief authorities on the subject. 


ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. 
‘i HENLEY. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
A body of choice and lovely poetry.”—Birmingham Gazette. 
“Mr. Henley’s notes, in their brevity and their fulness, their information and 
their Suggestiveness, seem to us a model of what notes should be.” 
iF A real treasure.’ —Vanity Fair. Manchester Guardian, 
A collection which every person of taste must acquire.”-—Globe. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Epwarp Gipson. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and 
Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols. 
demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8yo, 63. each. Vol. V. [April 18th. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
pag 4 Cuartrs H, Grintinc. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 


pease ny Stoaente history of a great English railway that has as yet ap- 


“An excellent history, full of valuable information.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
Admirably written and crammed with interesting facts.”—Daily Mail. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. Translated 
by A. G. GopLry, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s, 
TH { Classical Translations. 
E MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. By Cecrira 
Roprnson, Deaconess, With an Introduction by the Lorp Bisuop or 
3 INCHESTER, and an Appendix by Professor ARMITAGE Ropinson. Crown 
Nee 3s, 6d. . [April 14th, 
D is book is a review of the history and theory of the office und work of a 
eaconess, and it may be regarded as authoritative, 


THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of 
Canterbury. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bice ate Stud 
ated, ( and Notes, by C. Biae, D.D, late Student 
of Christ Church. Post 8vo, 2s.; leather, 38. [The Library of Devotion. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and NEW BOOK GAZETTE 
sent to any address. 


ISBISTER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LOOMS OF TIME: a New Novel. 


By Mrs. Huen Fraser, Author of “ Palladia,” &c. IlMus- 
trated by Lancelot Speed. [In @ few days. 








Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SOUL OF HONOODR: 2 Story of 


To-day. By Hespa Srrerron, Author of “ Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” Xc. 





Just published, pott 8vo, 1s. net; post-free, 1s, 2d. 


THE FORTY DAYS OF THE 


RISEN LIFE. By the Right Rev. W. Borp CarpEntTsEr, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 





Just published, crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


THE SPRING OF THE DAY: a 
Companion Volume to “The Clock of Nature.” By the Rev. 
HueGu Macmituan, D.D, 


SECOND THOUSAND, crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE RETURN TO THE CROSS. 
By the Rev. W. Rosertson Nicouu, M.A., LL.D., Editor of 
“'The Expositor’s Bible,’ &c. (Vol. XIX. of “ The Gospel and 
the Age” Series. List of other Volumes sent post-free.) 











Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 
MODERN LIFE: a Companion Volume to “The Old Testa- 


ment and Modern Life.” By Sroprorp A. Brooks, M.A. 
Author of “ Early English Literature,” &. [In the press. 


OUR ENGLISH MINSTERS. By 


Dean Farrar, Dean Purey-Cust, and Others. Illustrated 
by Herbert Railton and Others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, gilt tops, 
7s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.—ST. PAUL’S, YORK, ELY, NORWICH, ST 
ALBANS, SALISBURY, WORCESTER, EXETER. 
Vol. Il. —WESTMINSTER, CANTERBURY, DURHAM, 
WELLS, LINCOLN, WINCHESTER, GLOUCESTER 
"No more accnrate descriptions of the English Cathedrals have been printed 


than those in this interesting and beautifully prepared series.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





SECOND THOUSAND, crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF BISHOP THOROLD. With a Portrait, 
and an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHor or 
WINCHESTER. 

“There are few books better for a present......We have very seldom read a 
more excellent treatise on the condact of life.”— British Weekly. 





Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


PERPETUA: a Story of the Persecution 
of the Early Christians. By the Rev. S. Barine-Goutp, 
M.A., Author of “ Mehalah,” &e. 

** A triumphant piece of work.”—Duily Chronicle, 

‘* A really beantiful story.”—Graphic. 





THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE 


BIBLE: an Account of the Leading Forms of Literature in 
the Sacred Writings. By Ricuarp G. Movutron, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Chicago ; 
tormerly Lecturer in Literature under the Local Lectures 
Syndicate of the University of Cambridge. 





“A valuable help to the study of the sacred writings...... We heartily recom- 








Feap. 8vo, 1s. net; post-free, 1s. 2d. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


By the Very Rev. W. Ciavett Incram, D.D., Dean of Peter- 
borough, Illustrated by Herbert Railton. (Vol. XIV. of 
“English Cathedrals.”) 

**Daintily printed and ably written guides.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


F'cap. 8vo, 1s. net; post-free, Is. 2d. 


THE FOUR PILLARS OF THE 
HOME. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D., Author of “ Success 
and Failure,’ &. (Vol. X. of “Tavistock Booklets.” A 
List of other Volumes sent post-free.) 

** Books to read, to buy, to think over, and to enjoy.”—Lady’s Pictorial, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 





MR. HARRY DE WINDT’S NEW BOOK.—Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. 


THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA 
TO BERING STRAITS. 


By HARRY DE WINDT. With a Map and 33 Fall-page Illustrations. 





AROHIBALD FORBES’S NEW BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 123. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Full-page Illustrations. 





MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. 


By MARK TWAIN. 





With a Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN. 


By BRET HARTE. 





On April 18th, CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LOVICE. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, Author of 


**A Modern Oirce,” &c. 





On April 28th. CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


NULMA. By Mrs. Cawrsett Praszp, Author 


of “ Mrs. Tregaskiss,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TRUE BLUE; or, “The Lass that Loved a 


Sailor.” By Hersert Rvussett. 








M. ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PARIS. 


By EMILE ZOLA. Translated by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 


Also by EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
LOURDES. | ROME. HIS EXCELLENCY. 
THE DRAM-SHOP. THE DOWNFALL. 


THE FAT & THETHIN., THE DREAM. 
MONEY. ' DR. PASCAL. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64. 


THE DISASTER. By Pact and Vicror 


Maraveritre, Translated by Freperic Less, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. 


WESTALL, Author of ‘‘ With the Red Eagle,” &c. 


By WituiaM 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. ByB. M. Croker, 


Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? By Franx Barrett, 


Author of *‘ Folly Morrison.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. By G. 








Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


A WOMAN WORTH WINNING. By Gro. 


Manvitte Fenn, Author of * The White Virgin,” &c. 











Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FORTUNE’S GATE. By Atay Sr. Avpyy, 


Author of **A Fellow of Trinity.” 
On April 21st. 


THE HERITAGE OF EVE. 


SPETTIGUE, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


By H. H. 





On April 28th. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON ; or, A 


Patron of Letters. By James Payn, Author of ‘’ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 





NEW EDITIONS. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. €d. each. 


THE LAWTON GIRL. By Harotp Frepepip 


Author of “ Ilumination.”” With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 


SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. By Hanzoty 


FREDERIC. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By Devin Curisry 


Murray, Author of ‘' Joseph’s Coat.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE. By Dayp 


Ouegistig Murray. With Frontispiece by Arthur Hopking, 


On April 21st. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A RACE FOR MILLIONS. 


Curistizr Murray. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By|*THE CHRONICLES of 
GRayT ALLEN, ae areong DANKVITCH, by Dice 


MADAME SANS-GENE, By £, 


LEPELLETIER. 
*IS HE THE MAN? By yw, 


CLARK KUSSELL. 


*ROGUES AND VAGABONDS, 


By George K, Sims, 


By Davi 





*THE HARDING SCANDAL. 


By FRaNk BARRETT, 


*THE REVOLT OF MAN. By 


Sir WaLTER Besant, 


LADY KILPATRICK. By 


Rosert BucHanan, 





*,* Marked * may be had in cloth limp at 2s 64. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


THE SECRET OF WYVERN TOWERS. By 


T. W. Speiaut, Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 





————_—_____ 


CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE: Tales of Soldiers 


and Civilians, By AmBRosE BIERCE. 





Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A LOWDEN SABBATH MORN. By Roszrr 


Louis Stevenson. With 27 Full-page Illustrations by A. 8. Boyd, 





CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


DEAN SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and Verse. 


With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles. 


CHARLES LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS, including 


Png for Ohildren”’ and “ Prince Dorus.” With 2 Portraits anda Fac. 
THOMAS HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS 


Verse. With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations, 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE 


WORKS. With Life, Anecdotes, and 10 Full-page Illustrations. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Por. 


trait and Facsimile, 


BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and Verse. 


With Portrait and 40 Illustrations, 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. With 
Ooloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, 


THE MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRIOUS LITERARY CHARAOTERS: 85 Portraits by DaNrEL MACLISE. 
With Memoirs by Wittiam Bates, B.A, 


GEORGE COLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS: “Broad 


Grins,” “ My Nightgown and Slippers,” &. With Life and Frontispiece. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD, With 84 Lilustrations and a Bibliography. 


STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. Edited by Witt1am Hone. With 140 Llustrations. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE: a Practical Guide for 
Selecting or Building a House. By ©. J. Ricnarpsoy. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 634 Illustrations, 


in Prose and 





POPULAR EDITION. Crown folio, cleth, 2s, 6d. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 


54 Humorous Cartoons. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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